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‘The life and death 


most stirring and masterly poetle ut. 
ferances of that unsurpassed period 
of Amerionn letters, (he middle of 
the nineteenth century. The great 
mbrtyr’s personality. his | rugged, 
buoyant character, his almost divine 
origi and fitness for his great work, 
have been sung by the erentest of 
O\r ponte, Lowell, Markham, Whit- 
Stedman, 


of Abraham 
Lincoln called forth some of the 


man, 


Lincoln, the Man 
' of the People, 


When the Norn Mother saw the Whirl- 


wind Hour, 
Greatening and darkening as \t hur- 
ried on, ’ 
She hent the strenuous heavens and 


came down 

To make & min to mect the mortal need, 

She took the tried clay of the common 
rond— ae 

Clay warm yet with the genial heart of 
Barth, 

Dashed through 1 all @ strain of Proph- 


Then mixed a lehter with the serious 
stuff. 

Tt Was n stuff to wear for centuries, 

A man that marched the mountains and 
compelled 

‘The stars to look our way and honor us. 

‘The color of the ground was In him, tho 
red carth: 

‘The tang and odor of the primal thing: 

‘The rectitude and patlence of the rocks; 


‘The gladness of the wind that shakes 
the cori 

The courage of the bird that dares the 
seas; 

‘The Justice of the rain that loves all 
leaves; 


The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 
‘The loving kindness of the wayside well; 
‘Phe tolerance and equity of light 

That 


gives as freely to the shrinking 


great oak flaring to the wind— 
‘Ta the grave's low bill,as to the Matter 
horn 


6 
That shoulders out the sky. 


So came the Captain with the mighty 
heart: 

And when the step of Earthquake shook 
the house. 

* Wrenching the rafters from thelr ancient 

hold, 

He held the ridgepole up and spiked 
again 

‘The rafters of the Home. He held his 
place— 

Held the long purpose lke a growing 
tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not 
at pralse, 

And When ho fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when o kingly cedar green with 
boughs: 

Gops down with a great shout upon the 
hill 


And leaves a lonesome place agninst the 
sky. EDWIN MARKHAM: 


‘The four poems concerning the \denth 
of President Lincoln, by Walt Whitman, 
fre regarded as the best fruits of the 
Gray Poet's pen, and his “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd" {5 sald 
by Prof. Richardson to be the finest 
poem called forth by the assassinatfon 
of the first martyr president. 


This Dust Was 
Once the Man. 


‘This dust was once the man, 


Gentle. plain and resolute—under whose || 


cautious hand, 
Against the foulest crimo in history 
known In any land or age, 
‘Was saved the Union of these states, 
WALT WHITMAN. 


Hush'd Be the 
Camps To-Day. 


Hush'd be the camps to-day; 
And, soldiers, let us drape our war-worn 
syeapons; 
And each with musing soul retire, to cele~ 
. brate, 
+ Our dear commander's death. 


No more for him life's stormy conflcts; 
* Nor victory nor defeat—no more time's 
dark events, 
o Charging like ceaseless clouds across the 
aky. 


But sing, poet, in our name; 
Sink’ of the love we bore him—becauss 

you. dweller in camps, know It truly. 
As they Invault the coffin there: 
Sing—as they close the doors of carth 

upon him—one verso, 
For tho heavy hearts\of soldiers. 
WALT WHITMAN. 


O, Captain! My Captain! 

O captain! my captain! our fearful trip ts 
done: 

The ship has weathered every rack) the 
prize we sought Is won; 

‘The port Is near, the bells I hear, the Deo- 
Die all exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the 
Vessel grim and daring: 

But O heart; heart! heart! 
© the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my captain Iles, 
Fajlen cold and dead. 


© captain! my captain! rise up and hear 
the bells; 

Rist up—for you the flag Is Ayng—for you 
the bugle trills; 

For you bouquets and ribbon'd wreaths— 
for you the shores a-crowding: 

For you, they call, the swaying mass, thelr 
eagér faces turning; 

Hear captain! dear father! 
‘Thik arm beneath your head; . 
it is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead. 


My captain does not answer, his lips are 
pale and still; 

My father does not fecl my arm, he has 
no pulse nor will; 

The shin Is anchor'd safe and sound, its 

voyage closed and done; 

From fearful trip, the victor ship comes 

jn with obsoct won: 
Exult, O shores. and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mourntul tread, 


from the Western nea, Ull there on 
the prairies meeting? ‘ 
‘These, and with these and the breath of 
my chant, 
J perfume the grave of Kim I love. 


© what shall I hang on the chamber 
walls? ;. 

And what shall the dictures be that I 
hang on the walls, 

‘To adorn the burial house of him I love? 


Pictures of growing spring, and farms 
and homes. 

With the fourth month eye at sundown, 
and the gray smoke Iucld and bright, 

With floods of the yellow gold of the 
gorgeous, Indolent, sinking sun, 
burning, expanding the alr; 

With the fresh sweet herbage under foot, 
and the™pale green leaves of the 
troes prolific; 

In the distance the flowing glaze, the 
breast of the river, with a wind- 
Mapplé here and there; 

With ranging hills on the banks, with 

many a Ine against the sky, and 

shadows; 

the clty at hand, with dwellings-s0 

dense, and stacky of chimneys, 

all the scenes of Ife and the work- 

shops and the workmen homeward 

roturning. 

varied and ample land—the South 

and the North In the Ight—Ohio's 

shores and flashing Missouri, 
ever the far-spreading prairle, 
cover'd with grass and corn. 

Come, lovely and soothing death, 

Undulating round the world, serenely ar- 
riying, arriving, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate death. 


Prals'd be the fathomless unlverse, 

Vor life and joy, and for objects and 
knowledge curlous; 

And for love, sweet 
praise! praise; 

For the sure-entwining arms of cool-en- 
folding death. 


Dark mother, always sliding near, with 
soft feet, : 
Haye none chanted for thee a chant of 
fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee—T glorify thee 
above all; 

T bring thee a song that when thou must 
indeed come, come unfalteringly. 


And 
And 


The 


And 


love—but pralset 


Approach, strong deliveress! 

When {t 1s so, when thou hast taken 
them, I joyously sing the dead, 

Lost In the loving, flgating ocean of thee, 

Laved In the Mood of thy bliss, O death, 


From me to thes glad serenades, 

Dances for tee I propose, saluting thee— 
‘adornments and feasting for thee; 

And the sights of the open landscapes, 
and the high-spread sky are fitting, 

‘And life and the fields and the huge and 
thoughtful night. 


‘The wight, in silenge, under many a star; 
| whe ocean shore, and the husky whisper- 
__ Ing wave, whose voice I know; 
And the soul turning to thee, O vast and 
well-veil'd death, 
And the body gratefully nestling close to 
thee. 


Over the tree tops I float thee a song! 

Over the rising and sinking waves—over 
the myriad fields, and the prairies 
wide; 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all, and the 
(eeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with Joy, with joy to 
thee, O death. 

WALT WHITMAN. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and fust! 

Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 
‘The sword of power, a nation's trust! 


In sorrow by thy bler we stand, 
Amid the awe that hushes all, 

And speak tho anguish of a land 
That shook with horror at thy fall, 


‘Thy task ts dono; the bond are trea; 
Woe bear theo to an honored grave, 

Whose proudest monument shall bo 
‘The broken fetters of the slave. 


Pure was thy Ife; it's bloody closa 
Hath placed thee with the sons of light, 
Among the noble host of those 
Who perished in the cause of right. 
WILLIAM COLLEN BRYANT. 


Lowell’s Tribute. 


In his Commemoration Oge, read at 
the 300th anniversary of the founding of 
Harvard University, July 21, 1865, James 
Russell Lowell Incorporated a masterly 
tribute to Lincoln: 


Life may be given In many ways, 

And loyalty to truth be sealed 

As bravely In the closet as the fleld. . 

So bountiful 14 Fate; 

But then to stand beside her, 

When craven churls deride her, 

‘To front & Me In arms and not to yleld, 

‘This shows, methinks, God's plan 

And measure of a stalwatt man, 

Limbed like the old herole breeds, 

Who stands sejf-polsed on manhood’s 
solld earth, 

Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 

Fed from within, with all the strength he 
needs. 


Such was he, our martyr-chief, 

Whom late the nation he hud led, 

With ashes on her hend, , 

Wept with the passion of un angry grief; 

Forglve me if from present things I turn 

To speak wliat in my heart will beat and 
burn, 

And hang my wreath on this world-hon- 

ored urn. 

Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And can not make a man 

Save on somo worn-out plan, 

Repeating us by rote; 

For him her Old-World molds aside she 

threw, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted Weal, 

With stuff untainted, shuped a hero new, 

Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, 

and true. 


Walk the deck my captain Iles, 
Fallen cold and dead, 
WALT WHITMAN, 


When Lilacs Last in 
_ the Dooryard Bloom’d. 


(Extract from “Lincoln's Burla) Hymn.") 
© how shail I warble myself for the dead 
‘ong there I loved? 
And how shall I deck my soul for the 
\ large sweet soul that Is gono? 
And what shall my perfume be for the 
\ grave of him I love? 


1 Sea winds, blown from cast and west, 
Blown from tho Eastern aca, and blown 


How beautiful to see \ 

Once more & shepherd of mankind, indeed, 

Who loved his charge, but never loved to 
lead; 

One whose meek flock the people Joyed to 
be, 

Not lured by any chest of birth, 

But by is clean-grained human worth, 

‘And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 

‘They know that outward grace is dust; 

‘They could not choose but trust 

In thot sure-footed mind's unfaltering 
skill, 

Ani supple-tempered will 

That bent=ilke perfect steel to spring 


again and thrusty 


¥ 1 


His was ‘no lonsly mountain-peak of 
vaind, 

Thrusting to thin air o'er our cloudy bars, 

A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors 
blind; 

Broad prairie rather, gental, level-lined, 

Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 

Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of 
loftiest stars. 

Nothing of Europe here, 

Or, then, of Europa fronting mornward 
still, \ 

Ere any names of serf or peer 

Could Nature's oqual scheme deface 

And thwart her genial wil; © 

Here was a (ype of the true elder race, 

And one of Pluturo’s men’ talked with us 
face to face. 

T praise him not; tt wore too late; 

And some Innative weakness tere must 
be i 

In him who condescends to victory 

Such as the present glyes, and can not 
walt, 

Safe In himself as In a date. 

So always firmly he: 

He knew to bdo his time, 

And can his fame abide, 

Still patient In his faith sublimo, 

Til the wise years decide. i 

Great captains, with tholr guns and 
rue, pe aya : 

Disturb our judgment of tHe hour, 

But at last Silence comes; ‘ 

‘These all are gono, and, standing Ike a 
tower, \ nm 

Our children shall behold his fame. 


The kindly-earnest, brave, foresceing: 
man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praire, not 
bang, 

New birth of our new soll, the first 
American. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWEL:, 
Lincoln. 

Chained by stern duty to the rock of 
state, ’ 

His spirit armed in mail of rugged 
mirth, 


Byer above, though ever near to earth, 
Yet felt his heartythe crucl tongues that 
sate 


Base appetites, -and foul with slander, 
walt 
TIN the Keen lghtnings bring the awful 
hour 
When wounds and suffering shall give 
them power. 
Most was he lke to Luther, gay and 
great, 


Solemn and mirthfyl; strong of heart and 
limb 
Tender ard simplo, too; he was so near 


' ABRAHAM li7icora. 


To a)l things human that he cast out 
tear, 
‘Ana ever simpler, lke a little child, 
Lived in unconstious neatness unto Him 
Who always on oarth’s litte ones hath 
smiléd. 


3. WEIR MITCHDLL. 


The Quakers Are Out. 


Extract frm Whittier's Campetgn Song of 1860. 


Not vainly we waited and counted the 
hours 

‘The buds of our hopes have all burst into 
flowers, 

No room for misgivings—no loophole of 
douht— v 


We've heard trom the Keystone! The 


Quakers are out, 


Give the flags to the wind! set the niils 
all aflame! 3 
Make way for the man with the patrl- 


axch's name! 


Away with misgtyings—awsy with all 
doubt. 

For Lincoln goes In when the Quakers 
are out: 


JOHN GREPNLEAR WHITTIDR. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
Au “Con tésstefrteamy tneteditor of: Eons 
don Punch, after fiyé years of oridicole 
and abuse of President Linedln. One of 
the most remarkable/of Lincoln poems.) 


You Iny a wreath on murdered Lincoln's 


bie ; 

You, who, withamocking pencil, wont to 
trace, 

Broad for the #lf-complaisant “British 
aneery 


His length of shambling mb, his fur- 
rowed face, 


Hs gaunt; gnarled hands, bjs unkempt, 
bristling hatr, : 

His garb uncouth, his bearing i at 
ease, tik 

His lack of all we prize as debonalr, 

“Of power or will to shine, of art to 
please; 


whose smart pen backed up the 
pencil's laugh, . 
Judging cach step as though the way 
were plain; 
Reckless, 80 1 could point sts paragraph 
Of chiof's perplexity, or people's paln— 


You, 


Beside this corpse, that bears for wind- 
Ing-sheet 
‘The stars and stripes he lived to rear 
anew, 
Between the mourners at his head and 
feet, 
Say, scurrlle jester, Is there room for 
you? 


‘Yes, he had/llyed to shame me from my 
sneer, - 
‘To lame my pencil, and confute my pen; 
To make me own this kind of princes 
peer, 
‘This. ‘rallsplitter, 
men, 


a true-born king of 


My shallow judgment I had learned to 
Tuc, 
Noting how to accaslon’s height he rose, 


How his auaint wit mado home-truth 
seem more true, 

How, tron-like, his temper grew by 
blows; 


How humble, yet how hopeful, he could 
be; 
How, {n. good fortune and 
same; 
Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he; 
‘Thirsty. for gold, nor feverish for fame, 


in il, the 


He went about his work—such work as 


few 

Ever had lald on head and heart and 
hand— 

As one who knows, where there's a task 
to do, 


Man's honest will must heaven's good 
grace command; 


Who trusts the strength will with tho 


burden. grow, 
Whar God makes Instruments to work 
his wid, 


T¢ but tHat will we can arrive to know, 
Nor tamper with the welghts of good 
and i. 


So he went forth to battle, on the side 
‘That he felt clear was Liberty's and 


Right's, f 
Aa Invhls peasant boyhood he hed plied 
His warfare with rude Nature's 


thwarting mights— 


‘The uncleared forest, the unbroken soll, 
‘The fron bark that turns the lumberer’s 
ax; 
The rapid, that o'erbears the boatman's 
toil; 
‘The prairie, hiding the mazed wandor- 
er’s tracks; 


‘Tho ambushed Indlan, and the prowling 
“pears 
Such were the needs that helped his 
youth to train; 
Rough culture—but such trees large fruit 
may bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth and 
grain. = 


So he grow up, a destined work to do, 
‘And lived to do it; four long-suffering 
years 
I-fate, _ ill-fecling, 
through, 
And then he heard the hisses change 
to cheors; 


ill-report, ved 


wind, he went down 


HAs when a kingly ¢édar'| 
Y green with boughs 


() Koes down with a great 


NU 


7 Shout upon the bills . 
Sind leaves a lonesome 


against t 


ade fh 


¢ sky. : 


‘Dhe taunts to tribute, the abuse to praize, 
And took both with the same unwayor- 
ing mood; 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling 
days, 
And seemed to fouch the goal from 
Where he stood; 


A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trig- 
wer prest— 
And those perplexed and patient eyes 
were dim; 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were 
lala to rest, : 


‘The words of mercy wero upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 
When this vile murdorer brought switt 
eclipse | 6 
To thoughts 


of peace on earth, 
‘will to Sal 


| 
‘Utter ono yolce of sympathy and samo 


‘The Old World and the New, from sea to 
fen, 


Sore heart, so stopped when it at las 
beat hight! 


Sad iffo, cut short just as its triumph 
cama! >| 


A deed accurat! Strokes hnye been struck 
before 
By tho assassin's hand, whereof men 
doubt 
If more of horror or djsgrace they bore; 
But thy foul crime, like Cain's, stands 
darkly out; 


Vile hand, that brandest murder on a 
strife, 
Whate'er Its grounds, stoutly and nobly 
striven, 
And with the martyr's crown, crownest a 
life 
With much to pralse, little to be for- 
glyen. 
TOM TAYLOR. 


Parricide. 


O'er the warrfor gauntlet grim 
Late the allken glove we drew, 
Bade the watch-frea alacken dim 
In the dawn’s auspicious hu, 
Stayed the armed heel; 
Stilled the clanging steel; 
Joys unwonted thrilled tho 
through. 


silence 


Glad drew near the Easter-tide; 
And the thoughts of men anew 
Turned to him who spotless died 
For the peace that nono shall rue. 
Out of mortal pain 
This abiding strain 
Issued: “Peace, my peace, I give to you.” 


Musing o'er the allent strings, 


By thelr apathy opprest, . 
Waiting for the spirit wings, \3' 

To bo touched and soul-possessed, 
“I am dull," I sald: 2 


“Treason {s not doad; 


Still in ambush Turks that ahivering 
suest,"" 
ee ee ee 
Thon a womah'a shrigk of Tear 
Smiote us in its arrowy fight; 
And a wonder wild and drear 
Did the hearts of men unite, 
Has the seed of crime 
Reached its flowering-time, 
That {t shoots to this audacious height? 


Then, as frosts the landscape change, 
Suffening from the summer's glow, 
Grew the Jocund faces strange, 
Lay the loftiest emblems Jow: 
Kings are of the past, 
Suffered still to last; 
‘Theso twin crowns the present did be- 
stow. 


Fair assassin, murder white, 
With thy serpent speed avold 
Each unsullied household light, 
Every consclence unalloyed. 
Neither heart nor home 
Where good angels como 
Suffer thee In nearness to abide. 


Slanderer of the gracious brow, 
The untiring blood of youth, 
Servant of an evil. now, 
Of a crime that beggars ruth, 
‘Treason was thy dam, 
Wolfiing, when the Lamb, 
The Anointed, met thy venomed tooth. 


With the righteous did he fall, 
With the sainted doth ho le; 
While the gibbet's vulturos call 
‘Thee, that 'twixt the earth and aky, 
Disavowed of both 
In thelr Godward troth, 
Thou mayst make thy poor amend, and 
die. 


If {t were my latest breath, 
Doomed his bloody end to share, 
T would brand thee with his death 
As a deed beyond despair. 
Since the Christ was lost 
For a felon's cost, 
Nono like thee of vengeance should be- 
{ ware. 


Leave the murderer, noble song, ; 
Helpless tn tho tolls of fate: 
To the just. thy meeds belong, 
To the martyr, to the state. os 
When the storm beats loud 
Over sail and shroud, 
Tunefully the seaman cheers his mate. 


Nover tempest Inshed the wave 
But to leave it fresher calm; 
Never weapon scarred the bravo 
But thelr blood did purchase balm. 
God hath writ on high 
Sych a victory 
As uplifts the nation with its psalm. 


Honor to the heart of love, 
Honor to the peaceful will, 
Slow to threaten, strong to move, 
Swift to render good for Ill! 
Glory crowns his end, 
And tho captive's friend 
From his ashes makea us freemen still, 
JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


Not as when some great Captain falls, 

In battle, where his County calls, 
Beyond the struggling lines 
‘That push his dread designs 


To doom, by some'atray ball struck dead; 
Or, {n the last charge, at the head 

Of bis determined mon, 

Who must be victors then, 


Nor as whea sink the clyig great, 

‘The safer pwars of the State, 
Whom calm, mature, wise words 
Suppress the need of swords, 


‘With rm such tears as e'er were shed 
Aboye ¢he nobles( of our dead 

Do we to-day deplore 

The Man that {s no more. 


Our sorrow hath a wider scope, 
Too strange for fear, too vast for hope, 
x A wonder, blind and dumb, 
‘That walte—what 1s to come! 


Not mora astounded had we been ! 

If Madness, that dark night, unseen, || 
Had in our chambers crept, 
And murdered while we sleptl 


Wo woke to find a mourning earth, 

Our Lares shivered on the hearth, 
‘The roof-tree ffillen, all 
That could afright, appall! 


Such thunderbolts, on other lands, 

Haye smitten the rod from royal hands, 
But spared, with us, till nox, 
Each laureled Cucsar's brow. 


No Cassar he whom we lament, 
A Man without a precedent, 
Sent, Jt would seem, to do 
His work, and perlsh, too. 


Not by the weary cares of State, 

The endicss tasks, which will not walt, 
Which, often done In vain, 
Must yet be done again: 4 >] 


Not In the dark, wild tido of war, hea! 
Which rose so high, and rolled so fan | 
Sweeping from sea to seu + 
Jn awful anarchy: ’ 


‘ul yeBra of mortal strife, 

lowly drained tho nation’s life 

_ (et for each drop that ran 
‘There sprang an armed man! 


ay 
fot then; but when, by measures meat, 
Actory, and by defeat, 

By courage, patience, skiN, 

fl The peoples’ Nxed “We will!’ 
‘Had pierced, had crushed Rebellion dead 
‘Without’ hand, without a head, 

& At last, when all was well, 
He fell, O how he fell! 


‘The time, the place, the stealing shapo, 

|The coward shot, the swift escape, + 

; Tho wife, the widow's scream— 
elt iso hideous Dream! 


A dream? What means this pageant, then? 
These multitudes of solemn men, 
Who speak not when they mest, 
But throng the allent street? 


‘The flags half-mast that late so hich 
Flaunted at each now victory? 
(The stara no brightness shed, 
But bloody looks the red! 


The black featoons that stretch (or miles 
And turn the streets to funeral aisles? . 
(No house too poor to show 

The nation's badge of wor.) 


The cannon's sudden, sullen boom, 
‘The bells that toll of death and doom, 
‘The rolling of the drums, 
‘Tho dreadful car that comes? 


Cursed be the hand that fired the shot, 
‘The frenz{fed brain that hatched the plot, 
‘The country’s father slain 

By theo, thou worse than Cain! 


Tyrants have fallen by such as thou. 

And good hath followed—may It now! 
(God lets bad instruments 
Produce the beat events.) 


But he, the man we mourn to-day, 
No tyrant was; so mild a sway 
In one such welght who bore 
Was never known before, 


SMe wal ie) hye 


© honest faco, which all mep knew! 

© tendor heart, but known to few! 

( © wonder of tha age, N 
Cut off by tragic rago! 


g) 


Peace! Let the long procession 
For hark, the mournful, muffled 
‘The trumpet’s wall afar, 
And see, the awful car! 


come, 
drum, 


Peace! Lot the sad processioh go. 
While cannon boom and balls toll slow, 
‘And go, thou sacred car, 

Bearing our woe afar! 


Go, darkly borne, from state to state, 
Whose loyal, sorrowing citles watt 
To honor all they can 
Tho dust of that good man. 


Go, grandly borne, with such a train 

As greatest kings might dle to galp, 
‘The Just, the wise, the brave 
Attend theo to the grave, 

And you, the soldiers of our war 
Bronzed veterans, grim with noble scars, 
Salute him once again, 

Your late commander—slaint 


Yes, Jet your tears indignant fall 


But leave your muskéts on the wally f 
Your country needs you now 
Beslde the forge—the plow. 

(When Justice shall unsheathe her brand, 


If Mercy may not stay her han 
Nor would we have it so, 
She must direct the blow.) 


And you, amid the master race, 

Who seem so strangely: out of place, 
Know ye who cometh? He 
Who hath declared ye free. 


Bow while the body passes—nay, 
Fall on your knees, and weep, and pray! 
Veep, weep—I would ye might— 

Your poor black faces white! 


And, children, you must come In bands, 
With garlands in your little hands, 

Of bluo and white and red 

To strew before the dead. 


So sweetly, sadly, sternly goes 

The Fallea to hig last repose. 
| Beneath no mighty domo, 
But in hig modest home; 


‘The churchyard where his children rest, 
‘The quiet spot that sults him beat, 
‘There shall his graye be made, 
And there his bones be lald. 


And there his countrymen shail come, 
With memory proud, with pity dumb, 
And strangers, far and nea 
For many and many a year. 


For many a yoar and many ap age, 
While History on her amplo page F 
The virtues shall enroll 
Of that Paternal Soul. 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 


Abraham Lincoln. 


ASSASSINATED GOOD FRIDAY, 1mm. 
“Forgive them, for they know not what 


they do! 
He said, and #0 went shriven to his 
fate— 
Unknowing went, that generous heart and 
true, 
Eyen while he spoke, the slayer lay In 
walt, 
And when the morning opened Heaven‘a t 
gate 
There passed the whitest soul a nation 
knew. 
Henceforth all thoughts of pardon are U 
too late; 
They, in whose cause that arm its weap- 
on drew, 
Have murdered Mercy, Now alone shall « 
stand 
Blind justice, with the sword unsheathed 
shé wore. 
Hark, from the eastern to the western 
strand, 


The swelling thunder of the people's roar; 
What words they murmur—Fetter not 
her hand! 
So let It smite, such deeds shall be ne } 
more! | 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 


How Lincotn Got 
the Kansas Delegates. 


The youngest delegate to the convention 
which nominated Lincoln for President at 
Chicago In 1860 Was A. G. Proctor, He 
Was a inember of the Kansas delegation, 
Dut fs now a resident of Michigan. Quite 
recently the Lincoln Centennial Associa- 
ton nt Springield obtained from Mr. 
Proctor his personal revollections, not of 
the convention, but of the influences and 
argunients brought to bear upon the dele- 


gates of Kansas «nd other states In fayor 
of the nomination of Mr. Lincoln. ‘The 
narrative of Mr. Proctor has been made 


4 parl of the Lincoln collection in the Il 
Unvls Historical Society. 

“There probably nuver cume to a na- 
tlonal convention a more confident body 
of men than thy Seward delegation to the 


qpnvention of 1860," Mro Proctor writ 
‘And they ad veason for their contl- 
ence. They had tn thelr candidate a 


great party Icnder, a statesman of ni- 
Uonal repulation, of iarge publi experl- 
ence, populiir with Wiis party, a great ora 
Yor, a finished scholar, and a trained dip 
Jomat. In control of the Soward delegs- 
tion wera men known as most adroit 
party Managers, with abundant means to 
carry on uo successful campaisn, ‘Thur 
low Weed, the manager of tho Seward 
forces, was an able manipulator. He lind 
been a Warwick In New York politics for 
years. Ho had a brond acquaintance 
with party leaders all over the coun 
was aman of wonderful tact, a diplomat. 
With this man to do the manipulating, 
and with John C. Heenan, the champion 
puellist, as standard bearer toy attract 
the ‘boys,' the great Seward excursion 
party, with rockets, red fire and martin} 
music, poured out on Michigan avenue 
that evening In May, setting the whole 
front, from the station to Twelfth strest, 
aglow with fireworks, and with cheers 
and yells giving notice that they had 
come to town to show ordinary politicians 
how to do business. 
Waiting for Something to Turn Dp. 
“Against this exultant, compact organ- 
tzatlon of veterans there seemed to be no 
"really organized sentiment In. opposition. 
Chicago crowds were shouting ‘Lincoln 
but this looked upon merely 4s & 
Jocal Influence and did not carry huch 
‘weight with outside delegates. The Ohlo 
crowd, Jn a Kind of hesitating way, flung 
out n Chase banner; the Pennsylvania 
crowd one for Cameron, Veraiont one for 
one for Day- 


Collamer, and New Jersey 
Yon. Missourl splt tobacco julce and 
talked Bates, But all of them were walt 


There was 


ing for something to turn up. 
to 


nothing aggressive in/the opposition 
Seward except the constant yelling on 
And yet out of 


the streets for ‘Lincoln. 
‘A mass of disorganized elements was 
forged a movement which overwhelmed 


all of the old party leaders and gave us a 
new leader whose wisdom was to glve 
character, victory and endurance to the 

new party for the coming fifty years. 
“The two most active and conspicuous 
leaders of the confilcting forces were 
Thurlow Weed and Horace Greeley. Mr. 
Weed sent his card to our delegation the 
vély day we reached Chicago, asking us 
to,meet him for a conference In his par- 
lof ik the Richmond Hotel. Hé wae cer~ 
and adroit 


jainly @ most agreeable 
Girgomat. I recall that as we sat there 
fn earnest conversation he suddressed 


each of us by name, a thing I have not 
seen done successfully since except by 
James G. Blaine and William Alden 
Smith. 

Thurlow Weed’s Plea. 

“We hnve come here,’ Mr. Weed 
to our Kansas delegation, ‘to nominate 
Mr. Seward, “He {s our representative 
man. A party thar has not the courage 
‘of \ts political convictfons and Js afrald 
to avow its principles by placing its 
leader in nomination docs not deserve to 
Bucceed," 

“He spoke of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion four vears before nominating a most 
‘unfit man, or ‘boy,’ as he called him, for 
expediency, as a cowardly policy deserv~ 
ing defeat. He sald that the nomination 
of Fremont was the most unfit nom{na- 
tion ever made by any responsible parly; 
that Fremont had not one single quall- 
fication for The office, and that It was 
unwise and impolitie to make any more 
nominations of untrained men, as the 
country was {n no mood to consider such 
a policy 

“What the country demands now 
“Mr. Weed sald, ‘Is that a great party 

shall put forward its representative man 

—a man who represents {ts highest 

{deals. The country will be satisfied with 

nothing short of thls. We are drifting 

into perllous times. We need the yery 
highest order of statesmanship and po- 


Utleal experience as we never needed 
them before.’ Mr. Weed spoke with 
great deliberation, and smpressed all of 


us by his earnest and sincere manner. 


Horace Greeley Against Seward. 

“We had hardly returned to our hotet 
Srom this session with Mr. Weed when 
Horace Greeley was announced. Grecley 
was at his best, fairly aglow with en- 
thusiasm, as active as a boy, He was 
determined to defeat the nomination of 
Soward for reasons personal to himself, 
and he was leaving nothing undone to 
accomplish his purpose. He scemed at 
home with us, addressing us as ‘boys, 
entering Into the discussion with much 


earnestness and admonishing us against 
committing ourselves too early in tho 
contest. He sald: “Boys, I can satisfy 


every one of you that Seward can not be 
elected, 1 nominated. ‘There are states 
he can not carry. 1 can bring leading 
men {rom those states, whose judgment 
You can nol question, to verify what 1 
tay,’ And that he did, bringing and in 
troducing Gov. Curtin of Pennsylvania 

Henry Lane of Indiana, and Gov. Kirke 
Wood of Iowa, etch of whom stated (hae 
the nomination of Mr. Seward would te 
Most discouraging to his state. 

4 “Whom do you want, Mr. Greeley? 
asked one of our Kansas delegate: 

*'Tam not fully satisfied myself at this 

time just who will be our most avatianl, 
man to namo,’ sald Mr. Grecloy. 'f think 
Well of Judge Bates. Mr. Lincoln may be 
found most ayallable 


Tam for a West- 
ern man, Avhom we may he reasonably 
sure of electing. Whom that mandmay 


be we must determine Jater 
am undecided." And this was from the 
leader of the opposition to Mr. Seward 
only about thirty hours before the nom- 
Ination, 

“Phe two elements that : 
the opposing camps 
equally divided wore 
The element represented largely by the 
Eastern people who wero of that great 
moral upheaval against slavery as an in- 
stitution, who hated {t for its hateful self 
"The element willing to tolerate slavery 
within Imits where it existed and seemed 
to belong, but determined to prevent {ts 


Just now 1 


emed to form 
and to be ubout 


THE PEORIA ROAD HAS 
LIED HTH EMIGRANT 
HACONS. 


At this juncture there came to the front 
from sources not before taken into con- 
{deration, a movement led by the men 
of the border states. ‘This body of reso- 
Ile men from Maryland, from the moun- 
tains of Virginia, from astern Ten- 
hessee, {rom Kentucky and from all over 
Mixsour| had organized and selected Cas- 
slus M. Clay as leader and spokesman. 
They were a group of fuen as earnest as 
J have ever met. ‘They asked for a con- 
ference with us. which we arranged with- 
out delay. The Kansas delegation was the 
first to recelve thom. It may have oc- 
curred to them that Kansas was awake to 
what was coming, and would more like- 
ly appreciate the full force of thelr lozte. 
The company completely tilled our room. 
There was something about the stmos- 


Phere of that mecting that seemed to 
mean business, Mr. Clay was a mun of 
strong personality. He had all of the 


mannerisms of a real Kentucky ‘colonel’ — 
very courtly, very earnest, very cloquent 
in address. 
‘Gentlemen,’ he sald, in beginning, ‘we 
are on the verge of a Kreat clvil war,’ 
VOne of our Kansas delegates sald: 
‘Mr. Clay, we have heard that before." 
Clny’s Remarkable Speech. 
“Clay straightened himself and, with a 
reul oratorical pose, exclaimed: ‘Sir, y 
undoubtedly have heard that before. But, 
sir, you will soon have It flashed to you 


{n a tone that will certainly carry cony 
from the 


tion.’ He went on: ‘We are 
South, We know our peoplo well. 1 say 
to you the South Js getting ready for war, 


In that great strip of border lanc, rench- 
ing from tho castern shore of Maryland 
to tho western border of Missouri, stands 
‘a body of resolute men, determined that 
this Unfon shall not be destroyed without 

We are not pro-slayery men 
avery men, but Union Repub- 
Means, ready and willing to taxe up arms 
for the defense of the border. We cre 
Intensely in earnest. It means very much 
—what you do hereto you and to us. 
Our homes and all we posse: are In peril 
We want to hold this Unlon strength for 


extension Into the free Northwest at 
every hazard, even to the invoking of 
elvil war, 


“The first clement wanted Seward. Tho 
second clement was looking for a leader, 


a Union army. We want to work with 
you for a nomination which will glye us 
courage and confidence. Ve want you 
Mr. Line 


to nominate Abraham Lincoln. 


coln was born among us, and we bell 
In him. Give us Lincoln for a leader and 
I promise you that we will push back the 
disloyal hordes of secassian and trans- 
fer the line of border’ warfare from the 
Ohio to the regions beyond the Tennes- 
psec. where It belongs, We will make war 
on the enemies of our country at home 
and join you in driving socmssion to Its 
lair. Do this for us, ana lot us xo home 
and prepare for the coufilor." 

“No one could give 4 sqtisfictory re- 
port of that appeal. It was the most Im- 
pressive tall that I hid ever listened to, 
That delegation of border men, headed 
by Mr. Clay, made this oppeal to mest of 
the delegations of the «ifferant states, 
The effect Was Instantly felt. ‘Chere was 
getting together of those who felt the 
Lincoln sentiment, all alon the Ino. This 
movement formed tho group cround 
which the earnest Lincoln mien rallied 
and organized thelr forces. 1 honestly 
belleve that this was the movement that 
gave to Lincoln hls nomination. It wae 
tho turning point It awoke all to a re- 
alization of what was before us and com- 
pelled recognition of a new clement 
which might rest great results for good 
or evil. In short, this action vf the bor- 
der men set us all thinking, 


Lincoln’s Inexperience, 

“The oly argument used most effert- 
Ively against Mr. Lincoln was Mls inex- 
perience In national affairs, It was the 
one thing that made us pause, for we all 
came to realize that wo were fast. drift- 
Ing toward a terrible struggle that would 
demand the highest order of leadership. 
We realized that not only our home at- 
falrs would need the most able statesman 
that we could find, but that the compllca- 
tlons In our forelgn affalrs demanded the 
very Iiighest order of diplomatie genius. 
Mr. Lincoln, although admitted by all to 
be w most adrolt politician and wonderful 
In debate, had never been called upon to 
show that he possessed a single one of 
the qualities at that tlme moxt {n domand. 
Though the point was pressed that) Mr 
Lincoln could be elected, there were 
some who felt that we could not afford 


to take the chances of placing a man 
without experience at the head of pu 
le affairs at such a time. This conflict 


i 


emed more and more to Impress us 
with the responsibilty resting upon us. 
We simply put our trust in God, and ho 
Rave us—Abraham Lincoln, Wo wore all 
building better than wo know. Most of 
Us remember the effort (hat was required 
to asatire the country that we had mado 
no mistake. The people wern slow to 
réallze. They thought had taken ao 
desperate hazard; but when, at last, du 
ing the summer, Mr, Seward announced 
that he was ready to take the fleld for 
Lincoln, and when he came forward with 
pa eloquence and un earnestness that sur- 
Prised us all, urging Iie countrymen to 
Make sure of the clectlor: of Lincoln if 
they would save the country, the wholo 
North responded with a wide-awake cam- 
yalgn, and every Northern state swung 


Inte Ine, And when throush the succced- 
ing four years of trinl Mr. Lincoln so 
happily displayed his great abllity and 
complete fitness, wo of the convention 


rested and still rest In the as: 
our work was well dove 


‘ance that, 


Greeting Lincoln 
Gave to Bride. 


Mrs. Annis ©. Tox cf Springfiold 
members the greeting MP LinceIn gaye 
to her as a bride niore thal half a cen- 


tury ago. 
“I come to Springfeld in 1850,"* Mtv 
‘ox told. "My husband, Benjamin Fox, 


had heen engaged In business 
al years before that time. Mr 
and My. Fox were personal ‘rlends 
attended the same church, the First 
Presbyterian. ‘fhe building now stands 
opposite the Shi and Alton Rallrond 
depot. Mr. Lincoln's new was Just ucross 
the alse from Mr. Fox's: In honor of 
my coming Mr. Fox had fitted up his 
pew with aew carpets and cushlons. ‘Phe 
Arst Sunday I attended eluireh Ini Sprit 


sever- 
Lincoln 
whey 


fleld Mz. Lincoln and I were {iitroduced 
to each other. I remember Mr, Lincoln 
saying that he had wondered why Mr. 


Fox was fitting up his pew so fine, but 
he understood It now. Mrs Lincoln, who 
Was present, suexested that Mr. Lincoli 
himself might do a ttle fixing. Tt was 
not long after that before Mr. Lincoln's 
pew had a new carpet and new cushion: 
Attended Church Regularly. 

Mrs. Fox recalls the Interesting 
that "Mr. Lincoln was n regular attend- 
ant at church: He always pald close at- 
tention to the sermons and took an act- 
ive part in the services.” 

An illustration of the extent to whicli 
political prejudices were carried. 1s af- 
forded by, one of Mrs. Fox's recollections 
of Mr. Lincoin, 

“Mr. Fox,'"! she sald. "was born and 
grew up in Buffalo. Ho was thoroughly 
Intbued with the doctrines of abolitfonism 
He subscribe for the Washington Era 
and newspapers edited by Garrison and 
other abolitionists. Mr. Lincoln came reg- 
ularly to Mr, Fox's store to read these 
newspapers. In the days of which 1 
gpevk abolitionists were not thought of 
Kindly, as a rule, by the people of Spring- 


St, Louis Baily Globe-Bomocrat, Sunday Morning, february 7, 1909. 


ta 
throught 
d to de- 


Nel The posin Was not In fay 
of distributing such newspaper 
the mails. He at length refu: 
liver the papers tp Mr. Fox. One ever- 
Ing when Mr. Lincoln was {n the store 
Mr. Fox told him about the action of the 
postmaster in withholding the newspapers 
and asked what he should do about It 


Papers Were Delivered. 


Mr. Lincoln sald he ‘guessed the news- 
Papers would be delivered.’ Arter a con- 
Terence between Mr. Lincoln and the 
Testinaster the papers were again glven 
the privilege of distribution at the Spring- 
field office. but the postinaster, Instead 
of giving Mr. Fox his mafl in the usual 
wanaer, threw the papers ever the tran- 


‘The Post Office was lo- 
Fox When 


som of the door. 
cated Just south of Mv 


st 


Mr. Lincoln learned about the throwiniy 
of the papers over the door, he remarked 

‘guessed from the manner in 
which (he postmaster handled abolition 
doctrines he must be afrald of catching 
something.’ 

Of Mr, Lincoln's manner and appear- 
ance, Mrs. Rox sald; “He was alway 
eouirteons and polite to the women. He 
was tal) and rathey awkward in hie 
moyements, His clothing did not fit him, 
Well, but the material was of the host 


His Wnen was plays frest and clean.’ 


Lincoln Never 
Complained of Food. 


Ezra M. Prince, the secretary of thc 
Historical Soclety of Bloom!ngton, who. 
dicd a fow weeks go, left the recglluc 


tlon of a day and «night with Abra) 
Lincoln. The thine was October, 1 
near the close of the “Fremont and 
dom" campaign. Mr Lincoln 
Bloomington and took a horse and bugey 
to driye across the country to Tremont 


Mr. Prince went with him, 
“Tt was one of the most beautiful: of 

our Indian summer days." Mr. Princ 

wrote. "The ‘Peoria road,’ then the gr 


emigrant tral from the East to the W 
passed through luxuriant pralries and no- 
The Ume was In the helzht 


ble’ groves. 


of tho Kansas excitement, and the rowl 
was lined with jzrant wagons, the 
destination of which was {ndicated by the 
legend, ‘Kansas or Bust’ rudely painted 
on their sides. AS we passed them the 
men sang out thelr presidential prefer- 
ences. Nine-tenths were~Fremont, with 
in occasional Buchanan. Did Mr. Lincoln 


have any Idea then that In four yours the 
pe his nam: 


would sinsine at 


people 
Joudly? Tf he had he gaye no intimation 
of it. About dusk we reached a house in 
the edge of Stout's Grove. where we 
stayed all night, getting supper, lodging 
and breakfast. Mr. Lincoln and I slept 
together In an unfurnished attle The 


bill for ourselves ond horse was 75 cents 
As we were driving away in the morning. 
Mr. Lincoln sald to mo: ~ ‘Seventy-fve 
pretty cheap, but perhaps all it was 


cent 
worth considering what we got.’ Judge 
Davis: sald that on the clreult Mr, Li 


coln never complained of the fool, even 


When there wits ngthing but holled cab- 
bage, whleh one oolltd gat.” 

Where Mr. Lincoln ard Mr 
stopped was a favorlio camping pla 
the emigrants, affording wood and w. 


Prince 
e with, 
ter. 


Mr. Prince remembered that In the evem 
fhe Mr. Lincoln “went down, to the camp 
and talked with the men and women 
about the long tramp they liad under- 
taken and the political campaign that 
Was Just closini Mr. Lincoln was so 
Kindly on that drive that Mr. Prince 


nsked him about his eavly fe. 

‘T remember," Mr. Prince sald, 
saying that the only schooling 
was six weeks; 
to give him a 


he 
thot his father intended 


‘thorough education,’ by 


whlch he meant that youns Abmham 
‘should learn to cipher through the rule 
of three,’ or proportion, as believe tt Is 
now called, but after six weeks the boy 
Was taken out of school to help pay a 
debt his fatherhad incurred by signing 
a note of security for a friend, The rest 
of ils education he had obtained by his 
own offorts. He tad all the books 
and fortunately the 
st. ‘The Bibl kespeare 
‘Avsop's Fables," “Pilgrim's 
Progress” and a history of the United 
States—these he read and reread untll 


they became a part of his mental being." 


How Lincoin Disposed 
of a Will Case, 


On the wall of the Historical 
Bloomington liangs the 
Mr. Lincoln did not belleve 
Hiticatton. In his 
Pears a legal opin 
Rave about a will. The opinion |lustrates 
clearness of statement which 
characteristic of him 

“In the case of the will of John Frank- 
lin two points of dimeculty have arisen, 

"One {8 that clehty neres of Innd Js 
to Nelson N. Franklin upon 
that lie pay In one year after 
of the testator $8 per nee. 
It turns out that forty of the Jand 
had previously 1 to Nelson. I 
think he is entitled fo have tho forty 
acres not previously deed on paying the 
SS per acre for it, without paying any- 
thing for the forty provlously deeded 
“Phe noxt ditticulty {s that certain Iands 


th 
In promotlng 
wn handwritin 
on which Mr 


was 


queathed 
condition 
the decease 


are bequentlied to the widow during her 
Vite, and the same lands and 110 xeres 
idditional are bequeathed to Wesley P 
Franklin at the widow's death, We psy 
Ing the other heirs $8 per aere. At what 
Ume does he get the 110 acres? I think 
Te Is to have it at once upon paying th 
§§ pen acre for It 

Phere 1s also a question outside of the 
will, which is that some of the minc: 
children have, while living with the te 
tator, thelr father, and by his consent and 
permissios cumulated some onal 
property as thelr own. Ths questicn | 
do these clilldren Keen thelr respectiy 
parts of this property, Independent of the 
estate? [think they ure to keep it Inde 
pendent of the estate 

"[ see nothing upon which 1 think th 
Will can be broken A. LINCOLN. 
“Bloomington, December 30, 185: 


Lincoln, the Citizen, 
and the Lawyer. 


Newcomters were not long resident of 
Springfield before they learned some- 
thing of the position Mr Lincoln occu: 
pled In the community. James Judson 
Lord came to the state capital to live in 
1852. Mrs. Lord tells of her husband's 


earllést knowledge of Abraham Lincoln as 
a fellow citizen 
ix. Lord knew nothing of Mr. Lin- 


coln until one day passing through the 


Statehouse grounds he observed a group 


Watching # tall man swinging a scytho 
In a graceful and an efficient way, while 
one member of the group held his hac and 
coat. ‘Who Is that tall mun mowing? 
Mr. Lord asked. “That Is Abe Lincoln, 
sald the man, laughing ‘he ts showing 
some of is fellow-townsmen the proper 
way 

‘That wus Mr. Lord's first glimpse of 


Mr, Lincoln, for whom in after years he 
came {o have the Highest re 
greatest frlendsntp,” Mrs, Lord 


tanding near Mr. Lincoln at the tima 


of hfs nomination, Mr. Lord safd to him, 
Mr. Lincoln, you will be our presldent 
Mr. Lincoln smiled a little and sald, in 
bis slow, Impressive way, “Well, things 
do scem to point that way!” 


he ethics of his profession, as Mr. 
Lincoln construed them, gre iMuminated 
Y Mrs. Lord tell 
going into Mr. Lincoln's 
office one day, saw Mr. Lincoln talking 


earnestly to a young man, who stood, hat 
in hand, looking down rather dojectedly 
Mr. Lord heard Mr. Lincoln say: “Yes, 1 
can gain your case for you. [ can tako 
the money from the wldow and her six 
children for you, but, young man, I 
would adviso you to make (hat amount 


of money some other 


How President Elect _ 
Started to Washington. 


‘The Journey to Washington in 1831 was 
made by Mr. Lincoln In lifferent 
tyle from that in which a president clect 
conveyed in the 


© days to his Inaugu- 


ration, E. F. Leonard, who now lives 
fn Amherst, Mass, was on the train 
which took the Lincoln party from 


Springfleld on the 11th of February 


Early in January," Mr. Leonard sald, 
“W. S. Wood of New York came (0 
Springfleld bearing a letter of Intradut- 
{fon to Mr. Lincoln from Mr. Seward 
Mr. Seward stated that Mr. Wood had 
hod great expurience in rallroad (rins- 
portation, and especially in orgaul 
excursion trips over Ions distances 
Wood, Mr. Seward sald, was well ac- 
Qvainted with railroad officials. He sv 
Rested that tho matter of arrangiis and 
conducting the trip to Washington bo 
placed in Mr. Wood's hands. Th 
gestion was accepted by Mr. Lincoln 
Mr. Wood took charge of the whole sat- 
ter of transportation. I 1efer to this in 
Aotail because It Is a matter of Interest 
showing the great changes which have 
taken plebe In Faflroad business and fa- 
ellitiee: “In 1861 the shortest ana most 
direct route from Springfield to Clncin- 
natl was by Lafayette, Ind., Involving 
the use of four distinct railroads, vach 
{ which had to be consulted In inak'ns 
the schedule for the Journey: and n 
through Ohlo and Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Wood also arranged the hotel accomma- 
dations for the party, which teavelod 
only by day. In (he dotalls of the wark 
Mr Wood was greatly assisted by Col 
Francis W. Bowen, general superintend 
ent of the Great Western Ruillroud of 
Illinois, a line from Naples, on the Iill- 
nols River, to the border of Tnilana, now 
a part of the Wabash system. 
Wrote Speech with Pencil. 

“Mr Lincoln,” Mr. Leonant explained, 
had the rear car. Tha speclal train 


leaving Springfield cons 
dinary day coaches and 


led of thre 
ne basgage 


or- 


all heated by coal stoves. No person 
went into the rear car excep: on Mr. Line 
coln's summons, The en:Ir2 morning Mr. 
Lincoln was busy writing. It was une 
derstood that he wes preparing for a 
Speech in Indianapolis that evening. Ho 
wrote with a pencil on a large pad, and 
as he turned off the sheots his secrotaries 
took them and made coples of them. 
‘There was a change of cars at State Line 
and again at Lafayette Junction, where 
dinner was ready in the eating house on 
the arrival of the train, A considerable 
umber of prominent feople of Indiana. 
Joined the party for Indlanapolls, and 
Mr. Lincoln spent the afternoon more s: 


clably than he had the morning. Late in 
the afternoon, on reaching Indianapolis, 
the whole party went to th Bates House, 
then the Iargest hotel In the.cits. From 
the balcony Mr. Lincoin addressed a 
large nuniber of people who had como to 
See and to hear him, Early {n the fore- 
noon next day the special train was made 
up for Cincinnati Mrs, Lincoin came 
from St. Louls on a night train and 
Joined the party et the Indianapolis depot 
On her arrival the train started. The 
Springfield party started back by way 9f 
Lafayette, arriving home that evening. 


Indiana Reception Committee. 
A member of the commlttes of the 
diana Legislature which 
Lincofn through that state when ie was 
on his way to Washington in 1s61 
sides at Wabash. He Is Mr. James 
Conner. In 186) he was a state 
A short time before Mr. Lincoln 
"* suld Mr. Conner, in recall 
Incidents of the Journey, “the Legislature 
sdopted a resolution authorizing 
Morton to appoint a committec 
two of the Senate and three of the 
to correspond with Mr. Lincoln and 
request him to come by way, of Indlan- 
Apolis on his way. If he consented, 
committee was to meet Nim at the state 
Mne and to escort him to Indianapolis. 
Gen. Stead and I were appointed on b 
half of the Senate. Mr. Linco decided 
to accept the invitation. We met nin at 
the line. Mr. Lincotn was traveling 
special train. In the ear he octupled 
(wo or three‘people be 
committee. This afforded us 
opportunity to acquainted 
dent elect 


In- 
escorted Mr, 


D. 
senator. 
left 


House, 


st 


the 


quite 
with the pr 
of people assembled at every station 


Large 


At every station the train made a 
Mr. Lincoln never failed. the 
stopped, to ut on the platform and 
make a brief spee6h. The promptness, 
the high order. the adaptability of th 

short speeciies—and the 
them—astonished me. Mr. Lincoln seemed 
to be cheerful and conipesed. He talked 
very freely and entertainingly to the com- 
mittee, Interspering his remarks with 


when ear 


e were many of 


Several times when we were 
Lincoln woul? 
hap 
woulr 
platform 


ancedotes 
approuching a Station Mr 
be in the midst of conversation, 
enguged In telling a story. H 
stop without finishing, go to th 


Continued on Seventh Page. 


ins 


eburg address that it is ‘like a chapter 
Writ; {t can never grow old or 


Yet this. masterpiece of English oratory, 
th{s,speech of which the Edinburgh Re- 
“xlew—that court of Inst resort of literary 
criticism. pf the last century—aaid that no 
ether address Jn history except that of 
;Paricles, made Jn eulogy of the heroes of 
the Peloponnesian war, was worthy to 
Ye. compared) with it, was a disappoint- 
Zien to those who heurd the great preat- 
dent deliver I The officials on the plat- 
<form with the president considered the 
Diet speech a fallure. They expected 
2'sgmothingin keeping with the great pollt!- 
J cal. orations that had made him famous 
«before he acquired faine as a war presi- 
Yacnt;.an¢ they heard instead n few son- 
ended almost before the hearers 
that they were begun. They saw 
the. president rise and step forward, and 
{they heard .the twe minutes’ specch, de- 
liyered, in his clear, high tones, but. they 
“dia not realize ull afterward that they 
_ had IIstened to the striking of “the high- 
fest note of human cloquence."’ nor that 
those few short, sentences that occupied 
; scarcely two. minuter In thé! delivery 
\ (would pe remembered when whe splendid 
“two hours’ oration of Edward Everett 
that had held them so enthralled at the 
< Mmejhad Tong been forgotten. It was not 
ill afterward that they saw the grandeur 
| of the shortest oration Jn history, and un= 
derstood that that matchless speech 
erystalized the-eplrit of the republic Into 
& paragraph.” 
= -1t has been eminently said that great- 
ness. of proportions is not always the 
micasure for sublimity in human achfeve- 
ment, The Gettysburg address fx a proof 
Sof this, for ne great achievement in his- 
ystory ever came from a thing of so little 
volume The occasion was erear, pro- 
found, for it Was the consecration of the 
» sFayes.of the soldiers who had dicd in the 
lost decisive battio In the flercest of civil 
._ars and at a time when that war was 
Pull raging: but the president's speech 
’\vas‘an afterthought on the part of the 
Gettysburg committee and a rush engage- 
ment on the part of the president. 
.., Everett the Chief Orator. 


= When the dedicatory ceremontes were 
eefiret planned the intention was to hold 
P-them on October 23, but as the committee 
nad asked’ Edward Everett, then consid- 
Yiered the greatest living American orator, 

to/dellver the oration, and as he had said 


and the occasion 7 
pired it. 


STORY of LINCOINS 


IMMORTAL GETTYSBURG. 
ADDRESS, ‘the highest note 


of human eloquence; 


HAGHIFICENT ADDRESS 
WAS ECLIPSED by 


LINCOLN'S BRIEF 
Nw SPEECH 


That the date would not allow him suf- 
fiefont time to prepare his address, the 
Gate was changea to November 19. At the 
thpe of the change formal invitations to 
the president and his cabinet, the two 
houses of Congress, the 4ustices of tho 
Supreme Court of the United States, rep- 
resentatives of the army and navy, Gen. 
Meade, who commanded the Unton forcos 
during the battle of Gettysburg; Gen. 
Winfield Scott, Admiral Stewart, the dip- 
lomatic corps and other dignitaries were’ 
Issucd in the name of the Gettysburg 
Cemetery Committee and the governors 
of the states participating In the Gettys- 
burg organization, but no suggestion was 
made that the president should make a 
speech. Indeed, it was not till barely two 
weeks before the day of the event that 
Mr. David Wills, chafrman of the Gettys- 
burg Committee, wrote to Invite the pres- 
ident to speak, and then he merely re- 
quested that, as chief executive of the 
nation, Mr, Lincoln should “formally set 
spart these grounds to their sacred use 
by a few appropriate remarks.’" 

The president did not accent at once, 
for he was uncertain whether he could 
spare the time from the tremendous af- 
Tairs of ‘the moment, and not until No- 
vember 17, two days before the ceremo- 
nies, did he send his acceptance to Mr. 
Wills. This left him little time to prepare 
his dedicatory speech, and John G. Nico- 
lay, Lincoln's private secretary, is au- 
thority for the statement that he did not 
begin writing the speech till the day be- 
fore he left Washington, and then ho only 
wrote about half of it. 


Hurviedly Prepared. 

“It was his habit,’ saya Nicolay, “In 
such matters to use great deliberation in 
arranging his thoughts and molding his 
phrasea mentally before reducing them to 
writing.” This Is the method he probably 
used in this instance, only the press of 
Tublic business was so extraordinary at 
the Umo that he was in “want of oppor- 
tunily even to think lelsurely,* and there- 
fore must have prepared his masterplece 
hurrledly and written the thoughts of his 
heart rather than the thoughts of his 
head. This, says one writer, is the chlef 
reason (or the sublime character of the 
Gettysburg address. 

‘THe last half of the speech was written 
After Ils arrival In Gettysburg, between 
the breakfast hour and 10 a. m., the 
time for the procession to moye forward. 
The frst portion was written In Ink on the 
plain Executive Mansfon letter paper, and 


| Exccntive SHansion, 


Tho GETTYSBURG ADDRESS, November /9 1868. 


FACSIIILE of the ORIGINAL FIRST VERSIQN AS IT WAS 
DBSBRP SRVIIE TOE 


Tt was this scranpy manuscript that ko 
held in his hand on the platform at the 
cemetery an hour later, and {t was this 
same rough draft that was compared with 
ssoclated Press printed reports four 
days later, for the corrected address that 
has become the standard version. 
Lincoln’s Party. 

Lincoln traveled from Washington over 
tho Baltimore and Ohfo Rallroad on the 
afternoon of the 18th of November, in a 
special train of four passenger coache: 
With him were Secretary of State Sew- 
ard, Sdcretary of the Interlor Usher and 
master Genoral Blair, members of tho 

his two private secre- 
Nicolay and John Hay, 


eccupled one shect only. 
coln carried 


in his pocket, 
nothing to It during the trip from Wash- 
ington to-Gettysburg. 
{dea that he “scribbled his speech with 
& pencil as he trayeled from 
ton.”” but, according to both Nicolay ane 
his assistant secretary—who 
dre his greatest blographers—this fs not 
alteration or 
to the orlxinal draft which the president 
leaving Washington, 
made on the morning of November 1 


‘There is a popular 


three words on the original sheet. w. 
other words above them in pencil, and 
continued the’ composition in pencil, on 
a half sheot of plain blue foolscap paper. 


diplomatic corns. 
taries, John G 
and a military scort of honor. 
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WATIONAL CEMETERY 
CONSECRATED by LINCOM 
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* 


ED LINCOLN HIMSELF 


tysburg ho was entertained at the home 
of David Wills, and Gov. Curtin of Penn- 
sylvania was his fellow-guest. 

Clark B. Carr, the Gettysburg Cemetery 
commissionen) from Tilinols, says that 
when che president moved off with tho 
Procession en route to the cemetery, he 
looked every inch the commander in chief 
of tho army and navy of the United 
States, but that before he reached the 
grounds he was bent forward In the sad- 
dle. his arms wers swinging {dly, and his 
whole body was limp. The solemnity of 
the place and the time, the sorrows of 
the nation, which were at all times tls 
sorrows. hal taken hold of him, and he 
had become Jost in thought and oblivious 
to his surroundings. It was out of this 


Sp rere eine eet eee ese Se 


: 
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a popular demonstration for the presi 


SSIES 


Lincoln at 


After the eyes that looked, 
Here, from the shadows of 
Those words of solemn, 


And into wand’ 
Tts virtue 


Gettysburg 


What voice may fitly break 
The silence, doubly hallowed, left by him? 
We can but bow the head, with e. 
And, as a nation’s litany, repeat 
The phrase his martyrdom hath made complete, 
Noble as then, but now more sadly sweet; \ 
“Let us) the living, rather dedivate 
Ourselves to the unfinished work, wich they 
Thus far advanced so nobly on its way, 
And save the periled state! 
Let us, upon the field where they, the brave, 
Their last full measure of devotion gave, 
Highly resolve they have not died in vain! 
That, under God, the nation’s later birth 
Of freedom, and the people’s gain 
Of their own sovereignty, shall never wane 
And perish from the cirele of the earth 
From such a perfeet text shall song aspire 
To light her faded fire, 
ing musie tun 
irfie, sim: ‘owful and stern? 
His voice all elegies anticipated; 
For, whatsoe’er the strain, : 
We hear that one refrain: 
“We consecrate ourselves to them, the Consectated|’’ 


selene Mieielsierih: 


SEES 


the lips that spake 
impending death, 
breath, 


es grown dim, 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Jolene 


profound national gloom that the greatest 
oration had grown, yet It was because of 
this national gloom that it was unaj 
precinted at the moment. Byerett'e Im- 
passioned: oration held the people In a 
spel 

in time to unde 
pileity of the brief speech which followed. 


from which they could not recover 
andthe sublime sim- 


Disappointment of His Hearer: 


Chroniclers of tne thine say (hat the 
afrival at the gronnds was delayed b 


dent, and events at the cemetery by the 
tardiness of Mr. Everett. It was. there- 
fore, noon when Everett began lils ora- 
tlon. He occupled two hours, during 
which he had the people's whole atten- 
tion, and after a short musjcal interlude 


Does any reader of tho GLOBE-DeM- 
‘OCRAT happen to own a negative of Abra- 
ham Lincoln? 

If he does ho is in possession of some- 
thing that is worth its welght In gold. 
~The Ikeness of no other man who ever 
~€ame before the people of ‘this country 
jatas Stirred up so many bitter contro- 
“Nerslés, produced so many fake claima, or 
-withal, has connected up more Interesting 
history. than have the real plates that 
Were exposed to take the Image of the 

h-great war president. 

Practically all of tho plates now in ex- 
{stenca, or those that were preserved for 
\;Some.time after they were made, Ngured!| 
+ In one jncldont or another In which the 
» Tinta .was saved only by strange inter- 
% Mention of fate. 

« At Js safe to say that more “hitherto 
Avnpublished -pictures of Lincoln have 
scheen palmied off on an unsuspecting read- 

Jng. public. than those of any other man 
Sin the history of this country. Compara- 
tively, {t is an easy matter to find a print 
that has been. reproduced from a print, 
hub when. It comes to finding a. photo- 
graph. {rom the original negative they are 
5 scares as angels’ wings. 
= :By-thé-photographlo experts fake after 
efake has beens run down to the paint 

where Jf has been discovered that the so- 

called unpublished print was a copy from 
+ ap old: tintyns. 
" "The McNulty Negative. 


 Ofsthe few Dlates that are yet in the 
. Ppsgession f Illinols people, one of them 
thas hai some narrow escapes from de- 
» firiction,, or, rather. it has been saved 
by queer circumstances. The plate known 
+[as the McNulty negative, belleved to be 
sone of the very first that showed Lincoln 
sitter ie had commenced to wear whis- 
gikers¢sand-now in poss 
Fay, paltor-of the De Kalb Review, was 
‘3=aYed! years ago sonly by mere chance. 
Raye 


tached to, Lingoln negatives, discovered | ! 


{at an it{nerant photographer was haul-| court he sat for the negative. 


“og over the country a fine negative made 
Grom a sitting by Lincoln Just before he 


ie 


‘aquest of several members of the bar, who 


gallery, explaining that his friends 
fon of H. W.| wanted some pictures of him. He did not 
know what they wanted of such a homely 
face, but he guessed he wold have to 
in some Way or Another, long beforo| please them, Then he ran his fingers 
thers was a0 much of a premium at-| through hls long locks and Jn the dress 


, ‘Three years later Hesler had been mak- 
‘arted to the White House, after his firat| ing somo pictures of Douglas: which 
qflection.. It was made by F. M. Mc-| showed the subject to be well dreaséd. 

Nulty, and ft hasbeen sald over and over] Hesler also began prinUng a large num- 


carrying the precious plate over rough 
roads, the crude contrivance being Hable 
to dump itself over an embankment and 
break everything of a glass substance in 
the car. The man who then was holding 
it was stubborn about selling It, and Fay 
exhausted every inducement to get pos- 
session of it. Finally he discovered that 
a certain member of the Illinbls State 
Legislature, a good friend of his, was.also 
close to the man who numbered the 
Precious plate among the commonest bits 
of glass in the land. | Pressure was 
brought to bear, and Fay, by cash pur- 
chase, became the owner of the prize. 


Escaped the Flames, 

‘Two or three years ago this same plate 
again was saved from destruction. The 
Review office took fire at night and 
burned to the ground, destroying a large 
number of photographs of great value to 
History. At first {t was thought that the 
MoNulty negative had been melted in the 
fierce flames, but tho next morning it was 
discovered that 1t was in the safe of a 
De Kalb photographer, to whom it had 
been taken for the purpose of having 
some prints made. me 

Alexander Hesler, a Chicago. ploneer 
photographer, now déad, had a quear ex- 
perlence with a Lincoln negative. Hesler. 
during hfs Inst years, made known tho in- 
‘eldent and a part of it is preserved in 
writing. i 

Tt was Mr, Hesler, who, in 1857, made 
what Is known as the “ruMed hair’ ple- 
ture of Lincoln. It was made at the re- 


agreed that jf Lincoln would sit for a 
portra{t. they would buy the coples at 
their own expense, and one day Mr. Lin- 
coln made his appearance at thé Hesler 


in which he was accustomed to appear In 


The Hesler Portrait, 


again that it ls one of the best likenesses} ber of prints from the Lincoln negative. 
-1 she great emancipator in existence, I( | Tho politlajans at once noticed that Doug- 


* rra't McNulty, however, who was found! } 


THE MULT Y PORT RH, 
OP LINCOLN 
( COPVIIGHT 189% BYH.WFRY)? 


las appeared to much better advantage in 


[his picture than did his great adversary 


In bis, and they asked Lincoln to sit for 
another portrait. ‘They appealed to Hes- 
ler to have Lincoln consent, and the 
artist went to Springfleld, where he made 
three negatives. Ono of these was a pro- 
file, another a front view, and another a 
three-quartor view. The profile was after- 
ward Wed by Nicolay & Hay asa frontls- 
plece of their history of Lincoln, Healer 
afterward sald that he had glven the 
front vlew to a man who worked in his 
office and that the profile and the three- 
avarter view qvere destroyed in the Chi- 
cago fire. All of these facts Hoslor re- 
duced to writlig @inder date as late as 
April 10, 1895: 4s 

One day in the same year Mr, Fay, who 
owns the McNulty negative,was rummss- 
Ing around the studios of Chicago, as Is 
his habit when he discovered one of Hes- 
ler's Lincotn profiles, the one that the old 
artist thought had been destroyed in the 
fire. Fay took it around to the man who 
almost lost his senses on sight of it. 
It bore the Imprint of a photographer in 
Philadelphia who set up the claim that 
he had found the negative In Chicago in 
1867 and had taken \t to Philadelphia. 
Hesler then sought the ald-of Robert T. 
Lincoln in an effort to reclaim his nesa- 
tive and Lincoln's son promised to help 
him. but before any action was star! 
Hesler took sick suddenly and passed 
away. For twenty-four years the patri- 
arch of the picture makers firmly had be- 
Meved that that same picture had heen 
lost In the eteat conflagration of 1ST, but 
he died believing that some one had 
stolen {t from his studio. 


Fake Negatives. . 


For thé last decade and longer the men 


who own the real original Lincoln nega- 
tives have been Kept busy running down 
the fakes. From the many prints that 
Hesler had made. hundreds of coples were 
made. all of them claiming to come from 
on orjeinal negative. 

Another queer incident having to do 
with Lincoln portraits cropped out in 
Chicago. In 1834 a Chicago artlst set up 
the claim that ne had made In 1859 an 
Sx10 negatlye of Lincoln, and that It had 
been damaged in the Chicago fire. He 
\vas engaged in fixing up the broken film 
und promised to produce a good Mkeness 


of the war president, But this man died 
before any prints were made, and the 


‘NEGATIVES OF LINCOLN WORTH THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
| 


patched-up plate fell {nto the hands of 
Is successors, who, it is claimed, pro- 
duced “a pleture photographed from a 
Wood cut that had been copled from ono 
of Heslor’s pletures. At the time that 
Zearing, a Chicago sculptor, made a ba 

rellef of Lincoln, a Chicago photograp! 
clalmed that he had made the phe 
graph that Zearing had made use 
bul this afterward proved to he one of 
the Hesler prints from his 1857 negat! 


A Curious Coincidence. 


To show further thit fate has cut some 
queer Pranks with “the: pletureso¢ ‘the 
man Whose 100th, bitthday shortly 16 to 
He celebrated in two Worlds, an Incldent 
that took place up on one of the Michi- 
gan lakes {s related. A rough cottage 
was built on the shore of the lake as 
It was named Lincoln Cabin. It was 
and {s owned by Mr. and Mrs. EB, ¥. 
Rowland, who are now visiting in Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Rowland was accustomed to 
gather Lincoln relics and to keep a ple- 
ture of the great Ulinoisan nalled to tho 
walls of the porch. Around this pleture 
sho fastened those of othor great mon. 
When In the fall the house was closed for 
the winter,) all of tho pictures wore left 
Just 8 they had been posted. In the 
fpring of one year the Rowlands on re~ 
turning to the cottage found that the 
winds had blowneall but one of the ple~ 
tures from the logs to which they had 
been fastened. The remaining one was 
that of Lincoln. The same thing hap- 
pened the second yenr and the third, al- 
though one picture had been fastened as 
securely as another. ; 

Probably no other man jn this country 
has done so much to preserve pictures 
and prints of Lincoln as the ueKulb ed- 
{tor who has glyen up the greater part 
of his Ife in the work. No less than 
1000 prints (hat have been gathered up 
from almost every state In the Union are 
in his Possession. ‘These pletires have 
to do with the entire Ife of the nation's 
Martyt. Scores are war pictures cit 
from the {ilustrated papers when the 
cloud hung heavy ver the American peo- 
ple. Hundreds have been clipped from 
Magazines that told and retold of Lin- 
coln's work, but @ great number are raro 
photographs wirect from the negatives on 
which the great man looked and cast his 
own image, J. L. GRAFR, 


Mr. Lincoln rose to make his 
catory remarks." The people caw 
tall president rise and step forward 
heard his clear, strong voice. and tl 


hegan to readjust their minds 
Ject which he was presently 
Present (o them. Then the 
sit down. ‘They were distinctly alsap: 
pointed. They expected a speech. ‘The 
hoafa merely a few sentences comp 
of the most ordinary expressions, a 
Seomed to thom, and they thouent th 
President had made a fallure. Byen 
friends considered the speech a fail 
nd not until they read it in print did 
they see that the “failure” had eclipsed, 
4nd would eclipse for all time, the ma 
terly achlevement of Byerett, Everett * 
himself was one of the frst to reall 
tbls, and generously sald so In his no! 
to tho president tho following day 
“Permit mo to express my great 3 
miration,"” he sald, “of the thoughts ex- 
Dressed by vou with auch eloquent si 
Dliclty and appropriateness at the c 
ecration of the cemetery. I should be 
glad if I could flattor myself that f eama 


As near the ¢ 


ntral Idea of the occa. 
in two hours as you did in two minute 


Nicolay says that Lincoln dla not read 
his speech; that he did not oven glanc 
at It but once, But he hold the manui- 
serlpt (n his hand while he spoke, and 
that fact gavo rise to the tnpression 
that ho read It, Nicolay also says that 
ho dld not ‘deliver Jt exactly as It was 
written, and that thls, together with the 
natural stenographle mistakes and. the 
mistakes made in transmission over the 
wire and.of the typesetters In tho news- 
Paper offlces where it was printed, occa 
Sloned the differenco in the original auto 
graph draft of the sneech and the printed 
report of 1t which appeared in the news- 
papers the following da 
Lincoln’s Final Version. 

Four days after the Gettysburg cera. 
monles David Wills wrote to Mr. Linco! 
for an autograph copy of the speech, to 
be\incorporated In a memorial volume ot 
the occasion, and {t was then that the 
president wrote the third and standard 
version of the already famous speech. 
He compared| the original draft with the 
printed version to forni the final version. 

There are no differences in the three 
verstons up to the point, ‘We have como 


to dedicate a portion of It,"" and even then 


the changes are slight, bolns, tn tha de 
livery, an amplification of his character- 
istic previty of style duo to the fullness 
of his heart, and, in tho final revision, 
for rhotorical betterment 

Later the president made abonz half 9 
dozen autograph coples of the address for 
others who requested It, the exact num 
ber is not known, and also two for fairs 
given In New York and Baltimore, re 
spectively, to raise funds for the soldiers, 

Literary critics have sald that the 
Gettysburg address contains in its few 
sentences all the *lements of the most 
finished oration—exordium, argument, elt 


max and peroration—and |f none of Lin- 
coln's other gspecches existed this alone 
would establish him as a master of ora 

tory, and that while he used the simplest 
words, the most ordinary expressions, no 
made of them a@ structure that Is com- 
Parable to nothing clse tne world has 
ever produced, “the Parthenon of oratori- 
cal creation” Me a Le de 


=) NEAR RELATIVES OF 
THE GREAT PRESIDENT WHO 
LIVE THE SIMPLE LIFE IN. 

_ STURDY INDEPENDENCE. 


MANES LINCOLA 
AnD HIS WIFE 


JIARGARET LIndoLz. 
JANES LIACOLA WAS SECOND CQuSIN OF 


ABRAHAM LIAGOLN. HIS GREAT GRANDFATHER Was ~ 


THOMAS AND EMILY 


= -LIRICOLT, STANDING ISESIDE THE 
. PORTRAIT OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN WHICH WAS WOM 
_ AS APRIZE BY THE FOURTAIN GREET! WIDEAWAHES I7N 
a J860. CANES BLINCOLA, 


ZLMLY LINCOLT, WAS A FiRST COUSIN: OF ARRAHAM 


LINCOLN. 


Cousins of Abraham Lincoln, in many 
degrees, lived in and around the quaint- 
est of Ilinols towns, Fountain Grean. 
The first of these Hancock County Lin- 
colns settled in Tliinols about the time 
“Cousin Abe" was splitting ralls and 
making a log cabin home for his step- 
mother on ten acres of the Hanks farm 
in Sangamon County. There are more 
relatives of the martyred president In 
Hancock County than anywhere else. 
These cousins have the Lincoln forehead, 
the Lincoln high cheek: hones, the Lincoln 
nose. Among the men ts found, here and 
there, a resemblance to the Abraham 

Incoln of history, so striking as 
“to startle. These Lincolns of Han- 

ek County are self-reliant, _self- 
entained people. “They have not ex- 
plolted thelr relationship to the for- 
ter president of the United States, 
But they hnve preserved the famlly tra- 
ditions as handed down through the gen- 
erations and they give in. thplr qulet, 
unostentatlous way much information 
about the Lincoln family which the blog- 
raphers and historians of President Lin- 
cofn have missed. This docs not seom 
quite strange when It Is discovered 
that Fountain Green is at the end of a 
long drive from tho nearest rallroad 
point. Seventy-five years ago Fountain 
Green was lald out. From Kentucky mi- 
grated the Duffs and Goughs, and John 
Day and James Bloomfleld Lincoln with 
thelr families making a frontler commu- 
nity of enduring character. A year or 
two later Jabez A. Becbe and Stephen G. 
Ferris settled in the nelghborhood. Tho 
ploneers felt Strong enough to start a 
town. They came together ani created 
Fountain Green. There were springs of 
clear, cold water bursting trom the lime 
stone. There was a charming natural 
lawn of closely rooted, short grass on the 
edge of a prairie where the tall, coarse 
srass grew as high as the backs of tne 
horses. Henco came the selection of 
Fountain Green, yith only one other 
town of that name in the United States 
Jn the 20s, and that in Maryland. From 
back homo the kinsfolk addressed thelr 
letters to these ploneer founders of Foun- 
tain Green In “Illihols, Hancock County, 
at the Head of the Raplds.”” 

Fountain Green. 

Fountain Green was lafd out around a 
Park. Two blocks in the center of the 
Townalte were set apart for the “green. 
If there ts another park In tho state 
three-quarters of a century old, history 
falls to record the fact. Government was 
established at Fountain Greon. The frat 
“squire was this James B. Lincoln, 
Through four generations of Fountain 
Green people have come the recollections 
of the wise and efficient manner in which 
Squire Lincoln administered Jaw and or- 
der on the frontier. So long as he lived 
this first cousin of Abrahnm Lincoln hel 
the office of chief responsibility In Foun: | 
tain Green and the adjacent country. At 
that time young Abraham Lincoln wae 
tending store for Berry at New Salem, 
three counties away, and was borrowing 
Jaw books to read when trade was slow. 

‘The Lincolne were of good stack. They 
Wore not rich, but they held property. 
‘They were educated. They corresponded. 
They kept books. And Abraham Lincoln, 
the president, was a Lincoln. As ho be- 
came famous he was called upon for 
Diegraphical data, but could (ell ttle re- 
Specting his family. ‘The Lincolns of 
Fountain Grove have preserved the fam- 
ily history in more detail, ‘The first 
Abraham Lincoln, of English Quake 
descent, lived in Pennsylvania at tho tine 
of tho revolution, It { tradition that 
ho fought In the patriot army. Going 
by way of Virginia, Abraham Lincolii 
reached Kentucky and took a piece of 

@ and to clear as o farm near the Hay- 
eraft fort In what Is now Hardin County, 
He bad two eons, Mordécal and Thomas 
Eancoin, the former several years the 
oldest. When Abraham Lincoln went gut 
from the protection of the fort to, werk 
on his farm he took the boys with him 
and put them jn a tree to wateh for In- 
@ans. About 1784 Abraham Lincoln was 
shot and killed while at work on his flax 
crop. Mordecai and Thomas heard the 
gun ana saw thelr father fall. They had 
Talled to detect the Indian in ambush and 
to give the alarm. ‘The brothers grew 
to manhood, married and sottled in the 
adjéining countles of Grayson and Har- 
din, Ky. Mordecai Lincoln was the 


these brothers named a son Abrahani, 
after thelr father. Not many months 
ago an Abraham Lincoln story went the 
rounds of the newspapers, {t being as- 
siimed that the Incident had occurred {n 
the lite of the late President Lincoln. 
The truth was the Abraham Lincoln of 
that particular story was the Abraham 
Lincoln of Hancock County, the cousin 
of President Lincoln. And the’ Fountain 
Green Lincolns are still smiling over the 
mistake. Each of these Abraham Lin- 
colns named a son Robert Lincoln, The 
son of Président Lincoln 1s the head of 
the Pullman Company. The Robort Lin- 
coln, son of the other Abraham Lincoln, 
dled some years ago at Carthage in Han- 
cock County. 


The Mechanical Knack 
of the Lincolns. 


Strong physical resemblance {s not all 
that goes with the kinship between 
President Lincoln and the Fountain Green 
cousins. The knack of handling tools and 
making things was a Lincoln Inheritance, 
Thomas Linaoin, the father of President 
Lincoln, was known as one of the best 
carpenters of the locallty where he lived. 
Abraham Lincoln, as a youth, not only 
bullt a house and fiatbonts, but hedid 
cabinet work. He made furniture. There 
are In existence saveral articles, the hand- 
Iwork of Abraham Lincoln, showing an 
aptitude toward mechanical work quite 
unusual. One of these was a small bureau 
or cabinet made of black walnut, put to- 
gether without a single nail, It 1s said to 
haye been made by Lincoln when he was 
a boy, the tree being cut and the boards 
sawed and planed’ by him. After he be- 
came a lawyer at Springfleld, Mr. Lincoln 
had furniture made under his specific di- 
reotions, He knew just what he wanted, 

The same natural skill with tools was 
pessexsed by the Lincolns of Fountain 
Green. These cousins of Abraham Lin- 
coln have been noted for dexterity in 
woodworking, They had farms, but thoy 
bullt houses, made furniture, repaired ve- 
hicles. turned out farming Implements and 
used the lathe. 

“They could make anything, 
old settlers. 

Not So Humble. 

‘The mechanical turn had its bearing of 
considerable influence upon the families 
of Mordecal and Thomas Lincoln before 
they left Kentucky. Hardin County ts 
down the Ohio, the third county south of 
Loulsville. Grayson {s beyond, to the 
southward. The: “obscurity” of Abraham 
Lincoln's birth, as tho early biographers 
haye it, disappears in the light of the 
family history preserved by the Lincolns 
of Fountain Green. ‘The humble origin,” 
takes on different meaning from that to 
‘Le Inferred from most of tho books writ- 
ton about the president. The Lincolns 
acquired farms, but they did not fol- 
low farming exclusively. Mordecal Lin- 
coln brought up his sons and daughters 
in or near Leltchfeld, the county seat 
of Grayson. He was a man of some 
means and he gaye his children what a 
century ago in Kentucky was much bet- 
ter than the average education. Modecat 
Lincoln's family grew to maturity In 
Grayson County. Thomas Lincoln did not 
settle In Ife so early as did Mordecal. 
He remained in Hardin County, follow- 
ing the trade of carpenter. For some 
years he was in and out of Elizabeth- 
town, the county seat of Hardin, about 
thirty miles from his brother Modecal's 
home. A singls man until he was 28, 
Thomas Lincoln didn't develop a saving 
(isposiion, Those who were more thrifty 
called ‘Thoraas Lincoln “shiftless." Go- 
ing where the carpenter work took hina, 
Thomas Lincoln ‘acquired the “rolling 
stone" habit. It Is tradition that he was 
Hot as Well educated as the other Lin- 
colns. But Ne wasn't worthless. He was 
{ndustrions. If he spent his money as 
fast as he made It, he did no differently 
from many Amérleans. When he courted 
Nancy Hanks, who was the daughter 
of his employer, Thomas Lincoln, al- 
though verging upon #0, began to fool 
the propriety of looking to the future 
Some of the writers upon Abraham Lin- 
coln hays treated this as 0 “lowly mar- 
rlage. Nancy Hanks had been to school 
in Virginia. She was considered better 
educatedthan most of the girls of that 
part of Hardin. The family tradition Is 
that she wns tall, dark haired and at- 
tractive. Thomas Lincoln could hardly 
haye been what some biographers hava 


say tho 


father of the Lincoins of Fountain Green 
in Tillnols, Thomas Lincoln was tho 
father of President Lincoln. Each of 


described him for Nancy Hanks, fully 
matured, 23 years old, strong of mind 
and dignified, accepted him, bore him 
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children and lived with him as long as 
she was on earth. 

‘Thomas Lincoln continued to make his 
home in Elizabethtown, the county seat, 
for a year or two after the marriage in 
1806. Then, with a ylew of improving 
the fam!y circumstances, encouraged by 
the ambition of his wife, he moved fif- 
teen miles south into what fs Larue 
County and took a plece of land, 160 
Acres, about three miles from Hodgens- 
ville. He bullt a house 50 yards from nm 
fine spring, which welled up under an 
overhanging ledge of rock. Thero Abre- 
ham Lincoln was born February 12, 181), 
He was given the name of the grand- 
fathor who had been killed by the In- 
dians. About the same time, or a little 
carller, a son was born to” Mordecal Lin= 
coln, near Lettchfield, about thirty-flyo 
miles distant and he, too, was given the 
name of his grandfather Abraham. ~ 

Many of the Kentucky nelghbors of 
Mordecal and Thomas Lincoln had a cu- 
rlous pronunciatfon of the family ‘name. 
‘They called it as if spelled “Lincorn.” 
And after the migration to Mlinols the 
Fountain Green Lincolns say they were 
fo addressed frequently by the Hancock 
County ploneers. . 


Boyhood Days of 
President Lincoln. 


If there was such dire poverty in tho 
Thomas Lincoln family as several of the 
biographers of the president have told, 
the Mordecal Lincoln’ family has not pre- 
served any tradition of it. ‘The Lin- 
coins Hved In a log house. So did most 
of the Kéntucklans of Hardin and Larue 
and Grayson and other counties a cen- 
tury ago. More than half of the homes 
of St. Louls were bullt of logs in that 
perlod. The probability 1s, the Lincolns 
of Fountain Green belleve, that Thomas 
Lincoln, by reason of his skill as a car- 
penter, had a better bullt and better 
furnished cabin home than the nelgh- 
bors. ‘They do not take serfously the 
“shack” shown of Jate years as the one 
fn which President Lincoln was born. 
The Lincolns attended religious services 
the Little Mound Church at Hodgensville, 
three miles from thelf home. Little 
“Abe” was taught to read by his mother. 
He was the brightest 5-yenr-old in the 
neighborhood. The first day he went to 
Knob Creek” School he spelled his way 
to the head of the class. 

‘The wanderlust came back to Thomas 
Lincoln. The family made two or three 
moves while the father of it resumed his 
trade as o carpentes and cabinct maker. 
A year or two was passed In Elizabeth- 
town, the Lincolns occupying a house on 
the bank of Valley Creok, perhnps 150 
yards from the Courthouse square. That 
temporary home of the Lincolns stood a 
short distance from the present raliroad 
depot. 

i First Visit to Town. 


Residence’ {n Elizabethtown gave tho 
boy his first taste of town Ife. Ben 
Helm kept the principal store, “a general | 
store," {t was called In those days, When 
he was 6 or 7 yenrs old, "Abe" Lincoln 
was taken to this store. He never for- 
Bol the impression it made upon him. 
Along one side of the long storeroom ran 
the counter with goods piled on tho 
shelves behind. Along the opposite wall 
was a row of kegs, holding nails of dif- 
ferent sixes. Above the nail kegs were 
shelves on which was displayed the stock 
of d{shes and earthenware, Mrs, Lincoln 
put “Abe'" on one of the kegs and told 
him to sit there until she made her pur- 


chases. The chief clerk of the store was 
John B. Helm, the nephew of the pro- 
prietor. He broke off a plece of maple 


sugar, and with a smille gaye It to “Ab 


Thirty-fve years aftérwards, John B. 
Helm was living In Hanntbal, Mo. Ho 
was known as Judge Helm. Abraham 
Lincoln was passing through from 
Springfleld. The Ume was before the 
prealdentlal election of 1860. Mr. Lin- 
coln eniled upon Judge Helm. He intro- 


duced limself and then presented two or 
threé frlends who were with him. 

"Gentlemen," sald Mr. Lincoln, in the 
mixture of humor and pathos which was 
characteristle of him, “this 1s the frst 
man I ever saw who wore store clathes 
Sunday and every day, too.” And then 
he described his boyhood visit to the 
Helm store in Elizabethtown, his seat on 
the nail keg, the good clothes which the 
clerk wore, and the present of the plece 
of sugar by John B. Helm. 

"I haye never forgotten him for that 


Uttle kindness to me,” sald Mr. Lincoin 
as he concluded his true story. 

‘The Lincolns and the Helms wera plo- 
neers together In the same locallty of 
Kentucky. Thomas Helm built a fort for 
protection against the Indians near where 
the first Abraham Lincoln was killed by 


an fndinn. He had two sons. One of 
theni, Ben, at whose store “Little Abe” 
Lincoln had his interesting experience, 


walked barefooted from Louisville, forty- 
five miles, while snow was on the ground, 
carrying a bag of meal for the family, 
when he was 16 years old. A descendant 
of Thomas Helm was twice elected goy- 
ernor of Kentucky Years afterwards 
Abraham Lincoln and Ben Hardin Helm 
marfled sisters, Ben Hardin Helm went 
Into™thi Confederate Army, became ao 
general and fell in battle. His widow, the 
sister of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, was 
Blven the Post Office at Elizabethtown. 
The “obscurity” of the Kentucky Lincoins 
Seems to be an historical myth. 

One more Incident strangely links we 
histories of the Lincoln and Helm fami- 
Mes. When Abraham Lincoln was 8 years 
old, and while the family home was still 
in Elizabethtown, Thomas Lincoln caught 
the Western “free state" (ever. The time 
was 1517. Leaving the family, he crossed 
the Ohfo River into Indiana and sought a 
location. All through that part of Ken- 
tucky the talk was of moving west. A 
migration which was to obtain great pro- 
Portion had begun. Thomas Lincoln did 
not go so far as many other Kentuckians, 
He sold his Larue County place and se- 
lected a new quarter section in what is 
now Spencer County, Indiana, A station 
called Lincoln on tho railroad between St. 
Louls and Loulsville indicates the near-by 
location of the farm which Thomas Lin- 
coln opened and upon which Abraham 
Lincoln grew to young manhood. 

Thomas Lincoln was the first of the Lin- 
colns to leave Kentucky. Mordeca! Lin- 
coln's sons did not begin to move to the 
“tree states” until about ten years Inter. 
The house which Thomas Lincoln bullt 
upon his Indiana farm was of logs, but 
larger and better finished than the aver- 
Age farmhouse of that day. Abraham Lin- 
coln remembered and told long after- 
wards that there were nelghbors poorer 
than the Lincolns. In the autumn atter 
the first winter In Indiana, Thomas Lin- 
coln lost his wife. Nancy Hanks Lincoin 
died on the Gth of October, 1818 Abra- 
hom Lincoln was 0 years old. He wrote a 
letter to a minister the family had known 
in Kentucky asking him to come ana 
Preach the funeral sermon. The minister 
complied, but he did not get there until 
after the father had made the coffin and 
the burial had taken place. He preached 
the funeral sermon. 

“All that Tam and all that I hope to be 
T owe to my angel mother," was the trib- 
ute Abraham Lincolp pald' to her momory 
when he had grown up*and had achievea 
some measure of success in life. 

Thomas Lincoln’s! Marriage. 


About a year “After his wife's death 
‘Thomas Lincoln made a vislt to his rela- 
tyes and friends jn Kentucky. There lived 
in Elizabethtown a hard-working, good 
woman, Mrs, Sarah Bush Johnson, who 
was known as “the Widow Bush." She 
had three children. Thomas Lincoln called 
upon the widow, told her that his wife 
was dead and that he had come to Ken- 
tucky to flnd some one who would be “a 
mother to Sarah and Abe.” Mrs, Johnson 
was at the wash tub when she received 
Thomas Lincoln's proposal. Sho told him 
she would think about it. He said that 
wouldn't do; he wanted to settle the mat- 
ter and get back to his place. Sho sald 
there was some business she must attend 
to, some bills she must settle. Thomas 
Lincoln sald he would atténd to all of 
that. ‘The widow consented to the hasty 
courtship, Thomas Lincoln went about 
Elizabethtown that day and paid all that 
the widow owed. Ben Helm was county 
clerk, as well ng storekeeper. Thomas Lin- 
coln wont after the license, Friends fa- 
cilitated matters. The marringe took 
place that evening and Thomas took the 
new family to the home on Pigeon Creek, 
{n Indinna. And yet history describes 
Thomas Lincoln as ‘shiftless, 


The Migration of the 
Lincolns to Illinois. 


From Indiana and from Kentucky the 
movement of the Lincolns to Iilinols was 
almost In the samo year. Thomas Lin- 
coln's family left Pigeon Creek for the 
new home In Sangamon County, just west 
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of Decatur, Abraham Lincoln, who had 
come of age, driving the ox team. James 
Bloomfleld Lincoln, the son of Mordecal 
Lincoln, rode through from Leltchield, 
Ky,, to Hancock County, about the samc 
time, 1820-39, One after another the me 
bers of Mordecai Lincoln's family fol- 
Jowed James B. Lincoln until all of them 
were lving In tho vicinity of Fountain 
Green, Thomas Lincoln, the father of 
President Lincoln, died and wns burled in 
Coles County. Mordecal Lincoln, the uncle 
of President Lincoln, died at Fountain 
Green. and was burled in the old cemetery 
near the town. 

‘Two miles out of Fountain Green, on 
the edge of the early settlement of Ra- 
mus. or Macedonia, as it was called In the 


days of the Xformons, but now known to 


rural free delivery as Webster, lives Thos. 
Lincoln, just past 86. “Uncle Tommy" he 
fs to the whole countryside, * 

“Maybe he'll talk to you; and then 
maybe he won't,” sald one of the Lincoln 
cousins in Fountain Green, “It all de- 
pends on how you find him. Sometimes 
he's just as sociable os can be. And then 
again, he walks about In the woods and 
you can’t hardly get him to talk at all." 


Like the President. 


‘That sounded lke the descriptions of 
Lincoln. the Immortal, as he was in the 
ays before the responsibilty for the na- 
tlon’s life rested on his shoulders and 
monopolized his mental faculty. Sure 
enough, the Lincolns of Hancock Coun- 
ty are known to their nelghbors as men 
who at Umes communed with themselves, 
absorbed in thelr own thoughts. 

With gentle dignity, wearing his four 
score and six years easily, Thomas Lin- 
coln arose to shake hands with his visl~ 
tor and then, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, entered upon a long and free conver- 
sation about the Lincolns, 

My father, James B. Lincoln, was 
the first of the family to come here, 

said Uncle Tommy. "That was before 
Fountain Green was named. I was very 
small. I should say tt was just before 
189, Next came my grandfather, who 
was Mordecaf Lincoln, Ho rode hor: 
back all of the way from Kentucky 
leaving my grandmother there to come 
out later with my uncle. I have heara 
grandfather tell many times the story of 
my great-grandfather, Abraham Lincoln, 
belng shot by the Indians when they were 
out In the fleld, my grandfather and his 
brother Thomas up In the tree to glvo 
warning if they saw the Indians, Some 
time after grandfather came from Ken- 
tucky Uncle Abraham brought grand- 
mother to Hancock County. Grandfa- 
father did not ye many years after com- 
ing to Ilinols. When he died there was 
no Way to get a coffin. The nelZubors 
cut down a linn tree, hewed out junch- 
cons and made a coflin of them, Grand- 
father is burled Just a little ways over 
yonder,” and Uncle Tommy inclined his 
head toward the southeast 


“You knew Abraham Linclon, who bo- 
came the president?" 

"Yes," repiled tho old man, in the 
same simple, unemotional manner that 


he had told of the burial arrangements 
of the grandfather. “I saw Abe several 
tlmes. Once I went to Springfeld and 
isited him, T was thero a week." 
“Was that! the first tlme you 1 met 
him?" 

“No; I was only a boy the first time, 
but Ipremember It very well, A man 
named Frame was on trial for murder. 
Abe Lincoln was defending him. ‘The 
trin} had been moyed from place to 
place,“and finally it came off at Carthage, 
In our county. I was about 13 years 
old. Onc of the Fountain Green men, 
Mr. Renshaw, took me down to 
thage and Introduced me to Abe. That 
must haye been In 18%6 or 1838. Abo 
was very pleasant with me, and usked 
about the family. T didn't have much 
talk with him." 

“You spoke of making a visit to Mr. 
Lincoln at Springfield?" 

“Yes, That was in 1840, I stayed about 
a week. Abe beat any man for reading 
at that ume I ever saw. If le wasn't 
talking he would have something In his 
hand, a book or a paper or an almanac. 
He was reading all of the time that he 
wasn't saying something. 1 went about 
with him. Whenever Abe had anything 
to aay everybody else kept still.” 

‘Phere seams to be quite a strong fam- 
lly resemblance In the Lincolns. Of all 
of the relatives, who looked most like the 
president, Mr. Lincoln?" 
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a very strong Ikencss about the fore- 
head, the nose and the figure generally.”’ 

Robert Lincoln was the son of your 
father's brother, Abraham?" 

“Yes. That fs It My father had two 
brothers, Abraiam and Mordecal,.the last 
named after my grandfather. Uncle Abe 
named a son Robert just as Cousin Abe 
named his son Robert. President Din- 
coln had a son, Thomas, you remember, 
who died, named afger nis father, Thomas 
Lincoln, In my family we have a Thom- 
as Lincoln, named after President Lin- 
coln’s father. He has always gone by 
the name of “Tad” Lincoln, You remem- 
ber that President Lincoln called his son 
“Tad Our Thomas Lincoln lives In 
Clinton, Mo." 


For ‘Cousin Abe.’’ 


The Hancock County cousins of Abra- 
ham Lincoin were not unanimous in the 
campaign of 18). Two or three of them 
were Democrats. But Fountain Green 
was enthuslastic for “Cousin Abe." At 
Keokuk Was held one of tho greatest 
rallies of the Northwest. Wideawakes 
marched {n from many miles around. A 
portrait in oll of Abraham Lincoln, life 
size, was offered for the largest delega- 
tion of Wideawakes attending the ral 
Fountain Green, ulthough off the ral 
road, sent overland the delegation of 
Wideawakes which captured the prize. 
Conspicuous In the company was Thomas 
Lincoln, “Uncle Tommy,” the namesake 
of Abraham Lincoln's father, to-day the 
patriarch of the Hancock County Lin- 
colns. The portrait was carried back to 
Fountain Green and placed In the care of 
the widow of James B, Lincoln, the first 
Lincoln of the nelghborhood. It wan held 
fn treasured rele of Fountain Green until 
a few years ago, One day the portrait 
was taken out and, with Thomns Lincoln 
and his malden sister, Emily Lincoln, 
standing beside it, was photographed. A 
few years ago Thomas Lincoln took the 
interesting relle to Springfeld and placed 
{t In the Lincoln memorial collection. 

To the inquiry if the portralt was a 
good one, a5 he remembered his cousin, 
Uncle Tommy replied: "It was as natu- 
ral a picture as you ever saw." 


Last Sight of Cousin. 


The last time Thomas Lincoln saw his 
cousin was at the Lincoln-Dovglas joint 
debate in Quincy 4 

“That was In IS3S," Uncle Tommy said 
“I went to Quincy early In the morning 
of the day of the speaking. As soon as 
I got in I began to look for Abe. IT went 
to all of the taverns and aublle places 
one aftor another, but couldn't find him 
Nobody could tell Where he was. 
Along about noon I came across Douglas 
at the Quincy House. I was rcquainted 


with him. As soon as I spoke to Im 
he sald, ‘Abe Is at Browning's," It was 
too late then to go up to Browning's 
house. I went to the speaking without 

talk with Abe. As 


haying a chance to 


soon as the sneaking was over I hur- 
ried down to the station to get the tralr 
home." 


Abraham Lincoln reminded him, Uncle 
Tommy Lincoln sald, of his father and 
uncles very much except In one respect. 

"My father and? my uncles, Mordecal 
and Abraham, were not talkers lke Abe," 
he explained 

These Lincolns of Hancock County had 


the straightforward, sincere manner of 
President Lincoln. They were honest 
men In thelr dealings. They were In- 
dependent. Thomas Lincoln says that 


not one of the © 
recollect, held 
of President Lincoln, 


Family Correspondence 
of the Lincolns. 


The cousins of Abraham Lincoln 
moved, e family at a tme, from Gray~ 
son County, Ky., to Hancock County, 1. 
While the migration was going on let- 
fers passed between the relatives In the 
two states. They were written plainly, 
with here and there a lapse Into phonetic 


spelling. A collection of these letters 
fs in the possession of Mr. Charles 
Church Tyler of Fountain Green Mr. 


‘Tyler 1s past 70, a splendid specimen of 
the Ilnols plonecr. He was for nis 
business lifetime the leading merchant of 
Fountain Green, « partner of the father 
of Robert W. McClaughrey, warden of 
the United States Penitentiary of I.cnven- 


worth, and penologist of Internatfonat 
fame. Mr. Tylor retired: from business 
some years ago, built “The Crow's Nest,” 


a mansion of twenty rooms, in Fountain 
Green, and Ives there, the confidant and 
the adviser of the whole community- 
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FAC -SVIVLE OF PIORDECAL LINCOLLS 
DECLARATION OF JIDEPETDEDCE. 


he told the Tiinols Lincolns, 
all wright one letter.” 
‘The letter reads, without correction of 
the spelling: 

“Dear brother: I recelved your letter 
‘This evening baring date the 4th of Nov'm 
last which has been nearly threo months 
on the road, I want you to wright to me 
again In the Spring as {t is ikely that 
the change in the ceason may make a 
change with father’s complaint. I will 
want to hear from him about that time. 
We are all well and has been generally 
well since Abm left hear. 

“You mentioned something in your Iet- 
ter about Montgomery. I have nover 
saw Montgomery since Abraham left 
Grayson nor I don't expect to see him 
shortly. So you had better secure your 
debt In the hands of Abraham in the way 
you mentloned in your letter to me. 
mean out of the horse vou spoke of. 

“Tell Abraham that no sooner was | 
back turned than J. Vertrees MpForron 
and others injoined the most of his money 
In the hands of the sheriff. I went down 
to Brownvillo and attended to the busi- 
ness and set aside the attachment tho it 
cost me three or four dollara, Tho sherift 
had recolpts which he produced that re- 
duced the sum (o about elghty dollara 
which T received and recelpted to him for 
and have got the money now. After I 
had recelved the money I was garnisheed 
in twoo cases before I could get away 
from Brownville. So they detained mo 
two days at the time, and when I got on 
my own side of Green Rifer on my way 
home I felt like I was delivered, as it 
might be, from purgatory. While I was 
there among them they would corcus 
about among one another, and presantly 
would come Mr. Crump with a garnashee 
warrant. Well then wo would go to trial 
and I would defeat them. So they would 
keep me warranted or rather attached alt 
day and keep my cars distracted with 
thelr hypoeriteal prayers nearly all right, 
and God knows I was glad to get from 
among them for I dwoo not belleve there 
ever was such another set of hypocritical 
Scoundrells outside of eternal hell 

eThe very day that Abraham left the 
claylick fork of bearcrecke, jack Decker 
sold all his property to his son, bill. I 
warranted him on the notes I had in my 
hands. I bursted thelr sham sale and 
made the money out of his property and 
he now begs Indulgence on the Jast pay- 
mont and [ think It would be best to 
stay the affalr after Hart gets a Judg- 
ment by making him pay the Interest on 
the mmonwealths paper debt which 
would bee four or five dollara. And if 
Ben has a mind to dwoo ao he had better 
wright to me and dnstruct me to have It 
don, It would bee to Bens advantage to 
dwoo so after we get a Judgment against 
him, I mean the Interest on the Com- 
monwealths paper which T have collected. 
Commonwealths {s 24 discount now and 
has been all the fall and winter occa- 
sloned by a talk of a relone which has 
not taken place and we expect It will ba 
nearly at pare by next September. And 
{€ ben has a mind to indulge decker onn 
this termes let him wright. 

“Lam always verry well myself. I get 
as much shos making as I can dwoo for 
cash and a tolerable chance of constables 
business. So one Is just a good recration 
for the other. [ think Tam dwoolng verry 
I apend tho fewest {dle hours that 


“you can 


well. 
Lever did in my Mfe. Tam study busy. 
“ME Lincoln Nothing more but 
A. Lincoln remain yours &c, 
J Lincoln Mordecal Lincoln 
Ben Mudd 


You canall wright 
one letter." 


And all thelr 
families and 
Georgo Knisley 
and family 

Yours &c. 


The Lincoln Women. 


There have been presidents of the 
United States, several of them, who, in 


thelr younger days, did not write and 
spell better than did Mordecal TAncoln. 

Besides the three brothers, James, 
Abraham snd Mordecal Lincoln, who 


moved from Kentucky to Hancock Coun. 
ty, there -vere sisters who were cousins 
af the famous Abraham Lincoln. One of 
the girls was Rowena, who married tho 
George Knelsley referred to by Modecat 


In his letter. Another was Patsy Line 
coln. She married George Washington 
Nalghbours, who was Hving In Leitchteld 


somo years after the rest of the Lin« 
Ins nad moved to Hancock County. A 
referred to in tha 


sister of Ben Mudd, 
letter, was the wife of the Hancock 
County Abraham Lincoln. The wife of 
James B, Lincoln, the first squire of 


Fountain Green, was Francis Day, a als 


These letters and papers of the Lincol 
placed with him for safe-keeping. 
are treasured with a roomful of 
Historical relics and reminders of 
Minois. 


Thoy 
other 
carly 
The first of the letters between tne 
Lincolns, cousins of Abraham Lincoln, 1s 
dated “Leltchfield, Kentucky, Jonuary 
the 19th, 1831." That was about the time 
Abraham Lincoln completing his 
rall-splitting Job on the Hanks farm 
west of Decatur. This letter was from 
Mordecal Lincoln, who was still lying 
in Kentucky, addressed to his brother, 
James B. Lincoln, who had settled In 
the community which was to~ become 
Fountain Green. The reference in the 
letter to Abraham Lincoln {s to the 
brother, not the cousin, of James ang 
Mordecaf. The letter was not Inclosea 
in an enyelope, but on the back of the 
folded sheet Mordecal Lincoin wrote 
plainly, “Mr. J. B. Lincoln, State of Ili- 
nols hancock county the head of the 
rapids." In the upper left-hand corner 
ix written, “Litchfield, Ky. Jan'ry 28 
In the upper right-hand corner js marked 
fn Ink the amount of postage pald. 


ter of Tohn Day, one of tie ploneers wha 
migrated with the Lincolns from thelr 
old home in Kentucky. Between tha 


Nelghbors and the Lincolns correspond= 
ence was kept up. Two letters in tha 
collection of Mr. Tyler are of more than 
ordinary interest in thelr relation to the 
Lincoln family history, Both were writ 
ten by George W. Neighbours, the broth- 
er-in-law, one to James B, Lincoln and 
the other to Abraham Lincoln. They re- 
veal the eccentricity, the strain of melan- 
choly which had developed in the life of 


the other brother, Mordecal Lincoln. 
The first letter was from Leltchfeld. dated 
“4th of September, 1836." It was ade 
dressed, to “Abram Lincoln, Carthage, 
Illinols."" The custom of the Lincolns was 
to pronounce Abraham Lincoln as if It 
was spelled “Abr'm.”” George Neighbours 


wrote a flourishing business hand, using 


plenty of Ink He expressed himself 
clearly. 
Neighbours’ Letter. 
“Dear sir: I received yours of the 16th 


of April, Inclosing me a power of atto, 
ratifying the sale of your Jand. The 
sale 1s made good and the purchaser has 


“I think Robert, my cousin, looked 
most ilke President Lincoln, There was 


cents, The remembrance of that postage 
was evidently in Mordecal’s mind when 


Continued on Sixth Page. 
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centuries will say to the world that 5 Fs é ORIGINAL TINCO. CABIN’. ‘ 


America honors ‘the memory of her moxt 
filustriove gon. ‘The Lincoln farm, cov- 
ered by 100 nores, studded to-day with the 
decaying trunks of sturdy oaks thut were 

| Lut saplings when Lincoln trod tha‘ soll 
nearly a century ago, and covered now 
with @ second growth of these oaks, pre- 

| sents an animated scene, A hundred 
workmen are busy. ‘They are there at 
ths instance of men and women who vr: 
vere the memory of a great man—the 
emanojpator, who struck the shackle 
from milions of American slaves and 
proved himself a statesman and a citizon 
worthy of all that fs to be done to keep 
his memory fresh and green in the minds} the 12th Inst. He ts belng assisted In Oi 
ol his countrymen work not only by hired hands, but by péo- 
Only the soll (hat Lincoln trod as A| ple of the county, who have donated thelt 
Yoy |x there to-day. The little log cabin 
in which he first saw the Nght {s now 
stored In a warehouse in Louisyilie It 
Was not been decided whether {t will he 


services in order that everything may be 
In shape at the proper tine. i 


Rocsevelt Will Speak. 


taken back to the farm and re-srected 
for the coming event or whether {t will 
be kept Jn the warehouse until the Memo- 
rial Hall is dedicated in May, The cabin 
will eventually be one of the most Inter- 
esting relics that will make up the long 
list that will decorate tho Interior of the 
Memorial Hall, 


Spring from Which Lincoln Drank 


The old spring, from which still flows 
the pure, sparkling stream that quenched 
the thirst of Lincoln and his parents in 
the. long ago, has had some attention. 
A stone arch has been erected that will 
Preseryo !t throughout the yeara that are 
to come. This artificial work does {n no- 
wise mar the Interior of the half acre that 
forms an opening for the stream. The 
moss-covéred sandstone rocka (hat nature 
placed there to hold back the earth from 
the trickling water remain as they were 
When old Tom Lincoln, father of the 
emancipator, dwelt In the near-by cabin 
almost a century back. The old live onk 
Aull stands guard on the high bank over 
the spring. While Jt shows the ravages of 
Nts great age, it still ilves, and in tho 
spring its branches put out thelr green 
follage as of yore, It fs knotted, gnarled 
and twisted, but clings to life tenaciously, 
@s If loath to desert ite sentinel post and 
leave the old farm e'er something that 
time can not deface Is placed there to 
take up tho vigil 

That the old tree may longer. linger 
there steps have been taken to prolong 
its ntay. The hillock on which It 
Rtands had for years been gradually 
rloughing away on the alde next the 
spring, until many of the roots woro 
out of the earth. Those who are now 
caring for the place decided several 
Months ago to build a retaining wall and 
All {t with rich earth, which now covers 
the exposed feed roots, and next spring 
It Is expected that the old oak will take 
& new lense on Ilfe—that its foliage will 
be greener and its shade more denac, 

Old Farm Exhausted, 

Though the old farm js the sacred area 
whose soll gave to the world a man, a 
statesman, a philosopher, a propliet 
Whose memory will goon down the ages 
and be always an Inspiration to highor 


Sdeals, {t Is to-day Ilttle more ‘than an 
unkempt stretch of country, unfit for 
cultivation, In that {t has many years 


8g0 been sapped of its soll-lite, 

In view of the park plot {s the wreck of 
the old mill, now dismantled, where Lins 
coln as a barefoot urchin trudged his 

y, burdened with a bag of corn, and 
whore, with wonderment, he stood and 
Watched the wheels revolve and saw 
trannformation of the corn Into the meal 
that made the loccake—the hoecake that 
fed and nurtured him to the estate of 
rugged manhood for which he was famed 
fn hig youth. About this old pile cling 
memories that awaken to life other tales 
of history well known to readers of h 
rora's nares, 


Sot alone will homage be done to his 
mory on the farm itself, but the peo- 
ple of Hodgenville, the little village that 
is the capital of Larue, will soon unveil 
a handsome marble statue. This will 
Btand at the entrance of the Larue Coun- 
ty Courthouse. The statue Is now In 
France, where {t ts receiving the fnish- 
{ng touches at the hands of a famous 
French sculptor. It will mark the center 
of the Ittle square, surrounded by the 
business howses of the little town. 10 
will surmount a granite base and when 
in place will present an Imposing, ever- 
Jasting monument to the memory of the 
son Larue loves to honor. 

P. F. Kinney, an architect, representing 
2 Boston firm, {s pushing the foundation 
work of the memorial hall as rapidly as 


Unfavorable weather conditions, char 
acteristic of the season, are anUcipated 
In all the arrangements. For this reason 
the programme of the occasion will be 
brief, There will be no long speeches. 


Lis special traln into a closed carrlag 


Possible He proposes to at lenst have one 
corner in readiness for the occasion on 


will be hurried to the farm, glving 1 
opportunity of seeing hin at the train 
When he arrives he will be introduced 
by the chairman of the Receptlon Cor 
mittee, or some one selected for that pi 
pose, and the Introduetory speech will bi 
of the briefest nature. The president will 
make 4 short talk, following which he 
will Iay the corner stone. It 1s belleved 
now that this will conclude the ceri 
monies 


Comparatively little has been accom- 
plished on the Lincoln farm to date. A 
large force is now at work laying tho 
foundation for the Memorial Building 
None of the marble for the main body 
of the structure ts yet on the ground 

The foundation, which Is of concerte, has 
Just been started. The work of excavating 
began less than a month ago. P. F. Kin- 
ney, the architect in charge, hopes to 
have the foundation up to the first floor 
by February 12 His success, however, 
depends upon the weather conditions In- 
tervening. If he finds he can not complete 
the entire base, ho will turn his atten- 
tfon specially to the corner that will re- 
celye the stone, 


Very iltle other work has been accom- 
plished on the farm, A map outlining 
contemplated Improyements on that plot 
marking the site of tha Memorfal Butld- 
{ng, the Lincoln shaft and the old cabin 
has been made and is in tho hands of 
Supt, Miler. The Improvement and land- 
seape decorating of the plot will begin in 
the early spring. The plans contemplate 
an artiste arrangement covering a spnce 
290 feet wide and 00 yards long. ‘The 
Lincoln shaft will stand at one end of 
the plot and the Memorial Bullding at the 
other, Embraced inside the lines of thls 
plot will be the cabin, the famous old 1 
oak tree and the ever-gushing spring 
from which Lincoln quaffed the health 
giving, sparkling flow a century ago. 

Another old cabin, which Is now being 
used as a residence by Supt. Miller, Is be 
ing remodeled to give {t the appearance of 
cabins in Lincoln's time. The weather- 
boarding ts belng torn off and the cracks 
between the logs “chinked and daubed.’ 
The openings will be filled with the old 
red clay of the farm. 

The plans for the decoration of the plot 
contemplate two long Ines of Lombaray 
poplars. Forty of these beautiful trees 
have been secured from Jefferson County. 
Travelers along the Milnois Central Rail- 
road will recognize them as the same 
trat now border the pike at Pleasure 
Ridge Park. near Laulsville. The assocla- 


tion has arranged to transplant them at’ 


the farm early noxt spring. 

It {s belleved that the occasion will be 
the last public appearance of President 
Roosevelt as chief executive of the na 
tlon, and probably the last time the peo 
ple of Kentucky will see him here, It 14 
also probable the dedication of the Me- 
morlal Bujlding in May next will be the 
firat appearance of his successor, Mr 
Taft. In Kentucky, The dedication plans 
contemplate an address by Mr. Taft on 
thot occasion. 

In the person of Dr. John Grove Speer 
of Anderson County, there will be in at- 
tendance at the celebration a man why 
wil] celebrate with the occasion his cen- 
tury mile-post, He boasts the lenor and 
distinction of having been horn on the 
same day that gave Lincoln to the world, 
and to have been the intimate friend of 
Lincoln throughout his boyhood and 
youth. He knew Lincoln and was as- 
sociated with him during his residence 
both In Kentucky and Ilinols, Dr, Speer, 


President Roosevelt, who will step trom | 


n restored with good health in 
father and mother 
contrary she has left this 
rest assured she Is 


of affectionate 
But if on the 
Ife of peril you may 
in the embrace: 


nature 
that would entertain you 
good\as to glvc 
connections collectively 
and lady a fair proportion. 
on, Glye all the particulars if any | ery also. After playlt 


thot have Laken plact ) decal would put down the violin. and 
what 


ZINCALN SPRING, 


NEAR THE BIRTHPLACE of the? GREAL’ BHAMTPATORS « 


of w hundred | dio heresthe attention of the association 
wonderful old man. 


ddrewsed 4 lotter to Dr. 


though within a few day 
{s sald to be 
Well preserved and possessed of all his 
He remembers Lincoln 
throughout his youth, and speaks of hin 
us {f he had seen blm but yesterday. 

letter to Dr. 


wit | next time he ea 
NEIGHBOURS, 


mental faculties. 


Mystery and Melancholy 
of Mordecai Lincoln. | sion te veighvoriiood attempted to mak 


Inter= | & temperance man out of Mordecal Lh 
sins of President | coln, although It F 

a in] his habits were very bad. ‘This of 
in| to reform him prompted Mordecal t 
new | Ste a formal statement of his position 
Mordecai | He didn’t dato his manifesto from Four 


and thus celebrate 
$n the fitting manner 


ville on February 
hiv 100th birthday 
© occasion offers. 


esting of the 


The Lincolns of Fountain Green. 


Continued from Fifth Page. 


1836 and Joined the rest of the family 


never married, 


three brothers 
Abraham and Mordecal, 


possession of the premises and 1 am told 
tolerable good crop of to- 
h Thope will t 
am in hopes an 


called it, wa 


woman. 


the time that 


yas the wife of President Lincoln's 


in Sangamon County, w 


his 

{was having an experi-] “Dear Sir—After leavli 

which embittered 

inst womankind. ox 

al wrote out the story telling how | began a conversation with m 
con: 


cousin Morde 
ui will please let me know whether in Mord 


shall keep the note 
been writing ever 


Hancock County 
Another Letter from Neighbours. 


Not licaring anything to relleve the dl: 


it off thinking I would collect something 
‘of more Importance to wr 
has becn very fine 


splred to get him married. 
caped tho plotters 


Nth of January, 


which ons given 


Phere was ono elembnt 
(to-wit), good crops a tock 


y town which mourned the 
Hed | any more. But, sir, how c 
from fa-| (hurra) for Walker all along the rond 
like his Ius- | from Nauvao to Andrew Perkinses and 


J have delnyed writing to 


quienes of haying but a 
Ume previous to the reception of your 
September last 
ted an answer amedintely 


In tho Kentuc 


You will please write particularly how 
8 comes on, and whether he is mar- 
ried or not, and Mary 1 
reached us that 


Abram and. re 


Mordecal Lincoln 


boys 
In Cown and lived’ by | of a dram, And again, Longwell was 


was his shoe- | preparing 


she was married, 
have put no credance in tho report 
of the connections 


He owned a house 
The lower floor 
king and sh 

while he was constable 
was his sleeping room. 
hop. Old Mord gave | gard to me they dont interrupt my midd | dent 
and entertamed them.| at all. Telaimit as my rite to drink any-| tho offic 
thing I please to drink, And by the samo | distinguis! 
about] pyle T claim }( as my wright if I think It} They 
sO\-| best for myscif to Jet it alone But my | known 
Gier made ft from a plece of sugar-tree | gear sfr Lam of opinion thot you would | them filed 


Which was the misterious elopement of 


s not caused me sny par 


Heular uneasln 


(ter without dis- 
matances of Mor- 


“I can not cl 
closing the painful elr 
decal's départure from tls place, and re- 
quest the earliest Information of him you 

y ch on my own Account 
She fs in a délicate state ot 
hoalth and has been so during the 
and {t goes hard with her 
far as 1 am intormea 


mil 
fered verry much which Is I 


In delecate helth 
with the man: 
followed scoms (0 haye affected her men- 


boys frequented thi 

them little presen 

Ha had a fiddle, which was a wonderful 
The story the town told 

thar a revolution 


reports that 


that flddle was 


reached you please write for her sake, no 
mo to hear from 


but on her account 
“With regard to myself 


here Jn the nig 
for I was not at lion 
Lexington with the sheriff assisting him 


ner nights Old Mord sat out | ing Jf Mordecal kad have x! 


Tam wriding 
in front of the house and mi 


hori and carrying on my shop with tivo 
of you to com 


and bring Mother Linc 


but tt 1 | and all 1 want you to have Is to t 
Mordecal's un-| mo all th 
eltchfield | niahing yourself, and not hope to doo me} and re 
people insisted they had never heard any- | any harm. NE 
to Mordecal 


ance of time I 
heard anything of the t 


elreumstance until the 


In the Spring 
with you to remaln 
have concluded to return the visit as soon 


ceremonious 


the mora strange I can't learn 
hing that happened nor can I conjure 
anything without ft was a little pecuniary 


than I ever saw them (Mon 


Loved His Fiddle. 


possessions, | lationship entitles them to your prayer- | [es but religton 
behind | ful hopes and attentions. And 1 think} “Abraham 
Laltehifield,| you should watch as well as hope and | ‘Tyler 

wh had clalms presented them, | pray keep of ‘emptaticns and tempters. | They 
accumulated | While all) I want you to do for me ts| They 
‘The fe of] what I have before staed (to wit) If any | natural ability 
after he | person acts mean towards me I dont w 
Fountain | you to hope to excu 


market for any and everything the farm- 


er or mechantc 


through in six months had he have stuck 


Abram left home 
I shall add noth- 
{ro that our best respects 
be given to all the connections, particu 
larly to Mother LincoIn in whose welfere 


nts preylous. 


and you had not herd from him at 
which I am glad 
turned out well as Mr 


date of your letter, and all that Mordecai had 
to be Informed ha: 
Jo Bratcher info 


“1 feel vory 


Mordecai became moro ece 
distance from 
‘There was nothing mean or usly | pe 
To this day tho} mean about the gra 
relatives remember that Mord would oo-| {0 do so and then they wanted to hope to 


for your Inte amic- 


P.S.—1 have layed out $1200.50 for land 


youngest daughter has heen aMicted with | or dangerous about him. 


but feel In great hopes that long since 


referred (o in the 


casionally come to Grandfather Burrows’ | excus 


ac} will Ju 


the same time erying a3 If overcor 


nfolks would | Ic 
me tine Mor 


‘a melancholy that the wor ik 


ve the house. The 
ho would be pleasan 
and talkative. He was & man who read 
And wrote a great deal. He was very 
Independent and rather resented adyic 
from his acquaintance In ofe oct 


withour a word | 


not appear that 
Is- | home 


he ask 


ain Green, but from "Jo Duncan," which | long 
ents Ms yn a hamlet two alles east, “the fetter | Rodin 
ahs Was dated the 16th of August, 184%, | ‘a ce 
was addressed to one of the leading cltl-} Lfncotn relative 
Lincoln, | zens of Fountain Green: members of 
solng through Mordecai’s Declaration. “ 
you yesterda ult 
I Celt ft my duty to drop you a few lines | was sensible 
tte | {na neighborly way. You no that vou} Mordecat 
about the | called Grampu: 


duct of Mr, Langwell. You as't me | him 


scat es- | several questions nnd i fold you the truth | wo 
You then expressd 1 
he left Leltchfeld pe-| 80 far as T went, You ti pr 
iret by saying that you hoped that Lang Third 


uld T hollow | cock 


to Ramus had I not have drank & 


rallos.for Mordeco) and how F 
and algo | would he ever have got on it himself had 
T not Maye don all that [ did do? Carthag 
‘As for your hopes or wishes with re The 


shoe} pot have card anyUhing about my drink-] cotn 

the | Carthag: 

10] gallos in place of Haman, Now, my 00d] saw vic 
als | sir. all dhe hope You may have about me | mind, 


doo } other 


yd you ean without disfur- | what 


FS 


“Now iny 
you nothing 
around your own fireside whe 


©, you have som 


hem al my 


For Instance, © 


IN WHAT IS.WOW LARUE COUNTS 
KENTUCKY, HHERE LINCOLN TOOK 

CORY TO BE GROUND WHEN A 
VERY SHALL BOF, 


house, where there was a violin, enter | come It aver 
without s word, pick up the instrument] they get 


You will be 80 | and walk the floor while he oi: 
empilments to the 


Write 


ind help herself 
with | This may 
grief. The music and tho spectacle was | not look 


AI LINCOLN, 
ous Fanatic. 


Mordccal 
ivi wa 


He sat dowr 


wert 
He talk 


in Hancock Co 


decal Lincotn be 


id bark viele 
5 delight 


well. Davis and myself never would drink | President 


milela 
© Dit} Abratiant 


nitain ( 


cael 


dQ neighbor, for I can call | decal Lincoln a 
furniture | memory 
e near re- | Uonalist and 


property 
held in hy 
1 Mrs, Cox acted | residents 
and she was hope] able ploncers 


| 


Presto 


nwo statements have come down to 1 
that seem pertinent to the theme of the 
martyr president's heart affairs. One of 
thesa fs in the nature of a pmverd, 
You never can tell what sort of mai a 

woman will fall in love with.” The other 
fs the candid assertion of a warm per- 
sonal frfend, “Abe Lincoln was the least 
likely man who ever went gunning for 
the heart of a girk” ‘That in hls youth 
tho was shambling In his galt, ploin of 
+ face to the degree of positive homeliness, 
‘and that he nade no effort to hide nis 
V defects bebind a dazzling array of sar 
torial art, weomra assured by every: 
plographer who has dwelt at) Tengt: on 
the period In which occurred tho tragedy 
and comedy’ of his first encoubter with 
the tender passion. 
Ungainly as he was, the youth succ 
ceeded in deeply impressing no Iéss than 
four women, ali of them bélonging (0 
the discriminating class, any one of them 
the woman he night haye been proud 
to accompany to the exalted station that 
Was In wait for him, From the time 
when he and Kate Boby went to spelling 
school together, and Ungered afterward 
on the homeward way to gaz0 wistfully 
at the full moon—the bey aged 17 and 
the girl two years his Junfor—until the: 
Kecond attemat to actually get married 
Was erowned with success, Abraham Din- 
Coin gover manifested the sllshtest {n- 
ferest. in a common or Inferlor woman. 
Whe four Jadles on whom he set his af- 
gectlons were the best thelr day and en- 
Sironment could afford, Kate Roby was 
of the snappy sort, who frankly told Abe 
he was @ fool when he explained to her 

{that the ‘moon docs not actually set, but 
, the arth slides under It and glves it the 
appearance of moving." Nevertheless she 
yras proud of his superlor learning and 
conversational powers, and In after years 
she asserted. a little In the tone of re- 
I who was the fool and 
not 4 . we were not exactly in 
| tove with each other.» We were too young 
for that." And the inference ts that if 
she had realized the possibilities of her 
homely admirer the ultimate outcome 
might havo been different. That she tett 
no deener imoression on his ife than 
that of any refined girl on tho life of « 
plastic, growing boy—an influence that 1s 
always for good—there can be no doubt 
The groat Influence was destined to come 
only a few Years later and to remain 
with him to the end of his tempestuous 
ite. 


Ann Rutledge. 

In the year 1833 Lincoln wont to live In 
New Salem, Ill. The business that took 
4 him there has nothing to do with the 
present story. Suffice It to say; he met 
two ladles within @ few months of his 
arrival,<ind these two furnished the 4rag= 
edy and the comedy of his early man= 
hood. “Whether he met Ann Rutledge or 
Mary Owens first, wo have no record. 
Probably he saw Ann almost Immediately 
after his arrival, sinco her father kept 
tho village tavern. Mary, who was pay- 
ing a visit to her sister. Mrs. Bonnett 
Able, had to be met {n the formal course 
of village social life. At this time Ann 
had many admirers and one devoted lov- 
‘a certain John MeNell, who had come 
from New York and engaged in 
sand farming. The other girl was 
free, a striking beauty and some- 
what of a coquette. In her own home, 
Green County, Ky., she was so much of 
| a belle and with such lofty ambitions that 
| she had attatt the hoary age of 4 

without finding any sultor to her liking. 
She was tall and of imposing figure, 
Prilllantly educated and wealthy, and Lin- 
coln was far and away the most interest 
{ng swain In the little village. For a 
month she showed marked prefer- 
ence, although xe was a trifle his senior 
in age and vastly his superlor in social 
position and appearance. After her dé- 
parlure Lincoln sald to one of his friends, 


+ “If that girl ever dares to come back 
here, I'll marry her.’ This speech was 
1 hot reported to her until three years later 


and she was not the woman to take @ 
dare, so she returned, to give Abe @ 
chance to make good—or eat dust! In the 
meantime had entered into and passed 
Out of his life the one love from which he 
| never recovered: 


A Rustic Beauty. 


After the superb Mary went away, the 
Vitle girl In whom he found the most 
Snteresting companionship was Ann Rut- 
ledge, who was openly betrothed to the 
Prosporoug MeNoeil, a girl of whom no 
portralt has been youchsafed us, barring 
the excellent pen pictures of no less than 
haifa dozen intimate friends, ‘There 1s 
% slight difference as to the color of her 
Datr, one describing it ax resembling apun 
fold, while another added a glint of uu- 
urn. All are agreed that her ayes: ware 
‘argo and beayenly blue, an: 1 a 
Blexlon wae the fautiean pin annie 
ene Yo the pure blonde type Hor 
features were reftned and regular, er 
© petite and trim, her disposition the 
most beaullful and lovable that over tens 
J S, benutlti) body. She had none of 
ene and spirit of the visitor from. 
Hemtucky, and she was much younger 
Her education was only such as the vil- 
Mentor Graham, could, sup- 
surnleménted by careful instryetion 
Ui erammier by her devoted trlend, LAn~ 
cain. Indeed, tho only gift sho over ro- 
ved from him waa a copy of Samuel 
; ter aL Grammar, and his 
{nal Proposal of marrige was the oUt: 
comp of @ troublesome bit of sarsing In 
bleh eseurred the word “love. Ann 
SS ay mine and In wit was a 
io Tate ee eee Nee frlend. That 
o af s the outcome 0 
Baa sai ve an not doubt. The tran- 
rien Anto love is a revelation of one of 
most glorious attribute: 


The Passing of McNeil. 

jinn had been engaged, as all tie town 
Knew, to John MeNell, tie prosperous 
Tanger from far-away Now York, When 
4s hod made his fortune he eame to. the 
sitl with a confession. name was 
Rot MeNell, out MENimanyNG HREGRT 
Wing fn exile under an assumed name 
with the benevolent purpose of amassing 
Realth tn order to ald his old, impover- 
{shed father. Now he would go to New 

rk and return with his sarents, and 
{lien he and Ann would be married. The 
Blrl belleved him. Even after the lapse 
ef months, when there came no reply. to 
er letters, she still trusted Presently 
she sl“*p tongue of tho village began to 
Wak. teNsil wax an impostor, an. ¢s- 
‘azed convict, a married man, who bad 


— 
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returnea to his family and deserted the 
girl whose heart he had won. 

Tt was at this point that Abraham Lin- 
coin stepped into the breach and began 
to pay open court to the deserted girl. It 
was a courngeous thing for a young man 
to-do, m fact that Js diMcult to under- |” 
stand unless one has had exserlence of 
small villages with their petty gossip and 
thelr attitude toward the girl who has 
been jilted. It served the purpose of al- 
lying the whole yillage on Ann's side al- 
most immedlately, and there were dire 
threats of what would happen to McNet! 
If ever he showed his face in that village 

There 1s every reason to belleve that 
‘Ann Iearned to love Lincoln a8 she had 
never loved her first sultor; but her pride 
had suffered a7severe wound, and her 
faith, not in humanity, but in her own 
judgment, had been shattered. Into the 
midst of her happiness came haunting 
Goubts. What if McNeil should return 
and demand the fulfilment of her pledge? 
What {f the old Jove should spring up 
anew In hor heart at sight of him? What 
if—a thousand other terrible things. At 
last she talked to her father about it, this 
gnawing fear that she was unworthy the 
deep, pure love that was being lavished 
tpon her. Lincoln was away at the time 
on a surveying expedition. Had she been 
able to tall it over with him he would 


fears, of res 
convincing her that he was the one mar 
in the world for her, as she was the one 
woman for him. 

Lincoln’s Greatest Sorrow. 


‘After many sleepless nights she was 
taken fl with a- malady (hat the rude 
country doctor denominated “brain fo 
yer." In her delirium she raved piteously 
of her wrecked Ife, of her love for Lin- 
coln and her dread of McNell, whose 
specter always intruded between her and 
her new-found happiness. Then Lincoln 
was sent for, and just before the end 
there was an hour ofs lucidity, during 
which the lovers were left alone together. 
What Ann told him during those precisa 
moments Lincoln never revealed. At lei 
{t was such as to convince him that at tho 
last she was all his. After her death he 
Decame the victim of the most dangerou 
form of melancholia, and his friend: 
watched him for weeks, fearing that he 
would take his life. Two months, aftor 
she had passed away her faithless lover 


was flatly rejected. The refusal did not 
come all at once, 


match. On the man’s slde there was the 
memory of the dead love, the reallzation 
s 1d) of his unfitness to provide for a petted 
have found some means of allaying Her | Gayehter of wealth and his longing for 
oring her faith In herself and) je, congental companionship; on the 
woman's there was the dread of poverty, 
the absence, in Lincoln, of the little 
graces and evidences of polish and cul- 
ture to which she hind been accustomed 
In her men friends jn Kentucky, and the 
desire for conauest. ‘There is no evi- 
dence thot there was real Jove on the 
part of either. Yet Mary Owons, who 
Bfterward married a member of the old 
Vineyard family of Missourl, would have 
made a splendid mistress for the White 
House, « helpful wife to the great Lin- 
coln: 


The last of the four lo 
respects, the most tragic of all, ‘The one 
most concerned with it was another Ken- 
tucky belle and beauty, reared in luxury 
d culture, but reduced in circumstances 
when sho went to live with her sister, 
Mrs. Edwards of Springfleld, an imperious 
peauty, with a sharp tongue and the | sister 
avowed ambition ‘to pe the wife of a] ana 
president,” a hot-tempered girl wio had| what Mary 
left her father’s house because sh i 


. The LOVES of ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Romances in the life of the hs 

ent. The pe ae pathetic 
Story of App Rutledge and the un- 
availipg courtship Of Nary Owens. 


———— 


(MARY, TODD) 


as the proposal did not. 
a long drawn-out struggle between 
with Mrs. Able ever urging tho 


Mary Todd. 


s was, In some 


drove N jom with his mother 
areap ante Now's Sa) |{not got along for more than # day or two | consplr 


and sisters. ‘The excuse he offered to the 


i t 
{ndjgnant townspeople for his conduct was | © 


out and there was no use writing to Ann 


‘Phe next affair that engrossed the at- 
tention of the future president was to- 
tally different, and by Lincoln's most {n- 
timate frlends it was looked upon us not 


rt to get away from the terrible melan- 
choly that haunted him and chained him 
to Ann's grave. The Indy was Mary 
Owens, handsome and clever as of 
yoro, though rapidly approaching 20—an 
Unpardonable age for a ingle Iady—and 
growing stouter every day, Most girls 
erould not have dared to confess to 
Ys years and 160 pounds, /but Mary 
Owens dared everything, for was she 
Tot rich, handsome and an avowed 
she had heard of Lin- 
coln's threat to marry her if sho returned 
{o Salem, and she wrote her sister that 
the was coming. It was @ little more 
than a year after Ann's death, and in 
the meantime the heart-broken lover had 
Shunned society and devoted himself en- 
tirely to her memory 
‘A Contest of Wits. 

Mary's coming served to Jolt him out 
bf the stupor of his eet, for Mrs. Able 
faformed him that Mary intended to 
marry him. It was # novel situation, 
and one that appealed to his sense ol 
humor. So Mary came, and wherever 
the two sppeared In Public, Abo ans 
tiinoed that he was nerving himself for 
the ordeal, and the sailles of wit and 
milla rarcnsm that darted between those 
two well-matched minds were the talk 
Grtne village for many a day. At length 
Abe dla propose, In actual earnest, he as- 
dihea one of bis inmate friends. And? 


fo 


not 
belle? Moreover, 


ome feminine Intuition, realized | torture 
oung lawyer and statesman | 1 


the many young men who came to her 
home, and lavished all her charms 
tentions on him. 
Owens aad bi 
ould } spot In his lonely life, and his 
1 to convince 
a time with her stepmother, Such | really in love with her. 
that he had heard Lincoln had eut him ee a ers 
‘Tho courtship seems to have heoncar~ 
rled on almost wholly by the young lady, 
who, by 
that) the 
as mer | was destined for great things, She what I more, 
Lira ja attaloyetsall; bub raion an. ¢¢ei/ Woe denne OM Tee nes eee ae 
the social graces and the ability, to com- 
pletely cloak her unpleasant disposition. | game: 
Yet she singled Lincoln out from among 


So he proposed— 
and was accepted, 


Douglas a Rival. 


Then followed a period of the cruclest 


was not In love and he ki 
Mary Todd knew 
Had Lincoln fawned upon her, 
have received his conge very early In the 


who could not 


A 


an who would she must 
have iim at any She tried every 
persuasion at hund, even golng to the 
length of attempting ta make her indlf- 
ferent flance jealous. ‘The rival was Li 
coln's bitterest rival in his subsequent 
political carcer, Stephen A. Douglas, a 
man who might have been expected to 
win any girl away from Abe Lincol 
peclally a girl of Mary's temperament 
and ideals. He wus handsome, polished 
a knight of the drawing room, and he fell 
ver eats in love with the plump, prett 
gir! almost Immediately 

When Lincoln saw them walk, arm In 
arm, past his office, ie knew for a cer 
talnty that he did not love her, since he 
experienced no pang-of Jealousy. So he 


As some great light house sends its kindly gleams 
Across the angry and tempestuous seas 

Which beat about its base, so Lincoln stood 
Amid the storms of fratricidal war— 

A beacon kindled by the hand of God 


To guide a shipwrecked nation into port. 


Y 


gled with hers. I 


HY PS ARTS, 


wrote her a Tetter oxpldining his fcc 
and offering to set her free. He a: 

his friend, Joshua Speed, to take the lt 

ter to her eed promptly threw it inta 
the fre and told him to go te her in per 
onan that th 
haughty upbraldest 
him as a decelver. and, the next moment 


found herself in hi teara min 


wedding should (uke plaice on New Year 
Day, 1811 trousseau Wh 
nade and a ¢ east was prepured 
the mansion, and all the elite « 
Springileld were bidden to the weddin 
At the appointed hour for the ceremon: 
the bridegroom dit not app \ my 

ger who ent In search of hint 
that he could 1 

bride flew to Ter 

room ina rage of chagrin and disappoint 
ment, the guests departed ur 

party set out to find Lincoln, Toward 

morning the overed hin, jn a state 


of collapse, the most abject! 
of men 


His Wedding. 


After he recovered from th 
his conduct, Lincoln began to study the 
lives of his friends who were married, al- 
thor declaring that he would neve 

In contemplate such a thing for him: 
self. In each the report was, “Lam 
far happier than T 


wus the plow 
of bis heart 
gro! for the 
Mrs, Simeon Francis.‘ 
of Mary Todd, and herself 
mat, contrived to sow the s 
all about the distressing affatr 
at one with Mary In the « 

nin was ct out for great 
that all he needed was the a 


at Kc 
nd made 


2 clever, brilliant wo 


with Mary that Mary was the 


MUL the bill. On one point she 
did not agree, nainety, that t 
could never be closed between t 
they mi remain enemic 


€ Franel «Tat 
DP the guests wero Abra 
ham Lin Mary Todd, meh 
nel t the other would b 
there. When the hostess brought them t 


gether, Introduced them and admoniahed 
them to “be friends again’? Lincoln's d 


was sealed. He was in the hand 
Francis, and within a month tho e 

ment was resu| The wedaln: 

pluce on the 4th of Novemb 

this time Mary qwas careful r 
any risk of dlsappcint 1 
the guests on the very day 

mony, and she had full a e tliat 
the bridegroom would be there, for she 
knew beyond a doubt that he was a man 


nd that it was h! 
led im to attempt 


‘of honor, 
honor that imp 
par the Indu 


had done her 


If there was little happinoss in the 
union, ft fs not to be wondered at. A sense 
f duty he part of the husband and a 
desire for revenge, coupled with ambition 


fon and power on the part of the 


for pi 
wife, are not Ikely- to unite in marital 


bilzs. And all the while the heart of the 


THE HAUGHTY TARY BURST JNTO 
TEARS UPIPAIDED HIM AS A DECEIVE 
AMD NEXT I1071ETIT FOUND HERSELF 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
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COMPARTME 
~ BY CP YOST, 


‘The passengers in tho smoking com- 
partment were discussing President 
Roosevelt's prospective trip to Africa, and 
the English tourist wos xn interested Ils- 
gener. It was, hé admitted, his first visit 
<o the United States, und he displayed a 
palfful anxiety to learn all about us and 
Sur. country. If he ever writes a book 
fased upon the information acquired dur- 
ing ten days In a Pullman between 
New York and San Francisco, {t will 
make entertaining reading, for his fellow- 
travelers were pleased to tell him all 
that he wanted to know, and to add, by 
way of garnishment, any ornamontal dc- 
talls they happened to think of, 7 

“There's no use o° talking,” sa‘2 the 
passenger from Guthrie, with one eye on 
the Fnglishman, “there's just no use In 
talkin’, our Teddy's got "em all skinned 
when it comes to huntin'’. I remember 
when he was down in Oklahoma on that 
wolf hunt. Me an’ him got separated 
from the crowd one day, when all of a 
sudden a big lobo jumped up right shead 
of us and took out across the prairie like 
a streak o! Nghtin'. We went right after 
it on a dead run, but we couldn't make 
no headway until Teddy's horse stuck his 
foot in a prairie dog's hole an’ went 
@own. Mr. President, he it a runnin’ an’ 
he didn't stop to ceo what the damage 
was to his horse. He just kep' a gol 
an’-I bedoggoned if he didn’t run so fas’ 
hie overtook that big lobo wolf, grabbed 
4 by the hind leg, tumbled it over on It's 
ack an’ sét right down on St. When T 
come up, with my horse all covered with 
‘sweat, he was fannin’ himself with lls 
wat in one hand and writin’ » message to 
Zongresa’ with the other.” 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed the English 
man, “Really It’s almost incredible, don't 
you know. Sat on the wolf and wrote a 
telésram—deucedly clover that. Reminds 
me of some of the exploits of my old 
friend, Fred Selous, 

“Who'se Fred Selous?” nsked the pas- 
pengér from Guthrie, grumpily. 

“Why,” broke In the redheaded man in 
the corner, “Isn't that the fellow who 1s 
going to show Mr. Rooseyelt the ropes 
when he gets to Uganda? 

“Of course," answered the Englishman. 
“Nobody would think of hunting Jn Africa 
without consulting Selous, don't you 


WITH A BELLOW OF SURPRISE THE RHMOCEROUS 


SPED OA, ITS PAGE TUPAED To TERROR. 


know. But as for Uganda, you dpn't 
ave (o Hunt. Really, you don’ All 
You need to do ts to find a comfortable 
place and sit down and walt. The game 
will hunt you, I remember one time— 
oh, yes, indeed, I've hunted a bit all over 
Africa and bagged some rather big ones 
in my time; but as I was about to say, 
I remember one time I was out on a 
shooting trip all alone with the exception 
of two native boys to carry my traps. 
We camped one night near the bank of a 
Mittle river that flowed into Lake Victo- 
ria, riy {n the morning I arose and 
went down to the stream to take my 
bath, leaving my boys still sleeping. The 
water was quite cold, wut I plunged in 
and was soon enjoying myself so much 
that I didn’t notice what was going on 
around me. I was aroused by a cry from 
my koys, and, looking up, I saw them dis- 
appear into the jungle. The cause of this 
alarm was nearer to me. Standing on 


the bank were nine Ions, all watching me 
with the greatest interest. I turned my 
head to the other bank of the stream, 


and there were nine more Mons, all ob- 
serving me with equal curiosity.” 

“Nine on a side, like a baseball game,’ 
remarked the red-headed man in the cor- 
ner; “must haye taken you for the um- 
pire.'" =i 

“Really, I don’t know as to that," sald 
the Englishman, “but it was quite embar- 


rassing, don’t you know, to be stared at 
in that way. ‘Tho llons on the left wors 
betweon me and my guns, and, of course, 
I didn't have any kind of weapon in the 
water with me. I swam down the stream 
a ways, thinking I might get around 
them, flon't you know, but they strolled 
down with me. So then I swam back to 
the point from whleh-I had started, and 
they also returned and stood in two sol- 
emn rows as beforo. 

“I didn’t know what to do, but I was 
becoming chilled to the bone and I had 
to do something. Quite providentlally, it 
seems to me, I thought of a trick that I 
had been told waa, quite common among 
you Americans, and I resolved to try St, 
T rushed suddenly out of the water with 


A great deal of splashing and shouting. 
This unexpected moye naturally startled 
the ons, and they turned as if to re- 
treat. At the same moment I caught the 
Targest lon by the tail and began to 
twist it. And I twisted with all my 
might; I really did. The lon did not 
rour—he screamed, I never heard such a 
deuced Mot of noise in my Hfe as he made. 
It frightened all the other lions half to 
death, and they scampered away as fast 
as they could go. Then I turned tho big 
lion Ioose and Jumped for my guns, ex- 
pecting him to put up a bit of a fight. 
But he tucked his tall between his legs 
und went off squealing like a kicked pup- 
py. I didn't have the heart to shoot him; 
T really didn't 

The pleture of an Englishman twlst- 
Ing the lion's tail was highly entertaining 
to tho red-headed’ man In the corner, but 
the passenger from Guthrie was) dlssat- 
Isfied, 

“What's all this got to do with that. 
fellow Selous yon was talkin’ about? he 
demanded. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing at all, I assure 
you," responded the Englishman. cM 
mentioned that little Incident merely to 
show the frequency of big game in 
Uganda. Selous would never have done 
anything so commonplace as that. Selous 
oes after Mons mucH as I suppose you 
wo after hares—I belleve you call them 
jack rabbits—in Oklahoma." The passen- 
ker from Guthrie snorted, but made no 
comment. “He kills several hundred 
every year,” continued the Hnglishman, 
“Just by way of practice. Incidentally, he 
makes a profit from thelr hides, Usually 
he Kills them with o gun, but sometimesy 
Bs a diverston, he comes to close quarters 
with the native weapon, a spoar; or, fail- 
ing that, he etrangles them to death with 
Ris bare han Such encounters nre 
hardly worth mention. When he wants a 
Uttle excitement he goes after the rhi- 
noceros. Sometimes the rhinoceros 
goes after him. It is the most dangerous 
animal, with the exception of tho gorilla, 
In all Africa. 

“One day Selous was strolling along the 
headwaters of tho Blue Nile, quite unat-: 
tended. Without the slightest warning a 
rhinoceros broke from cover in the reeds 
and Started toward him. Selous fired two 


| 


SELOUS PULLED FROM HIS POCKET A LARGE BRISA 


BLAQ AND WAVED IT_IN THEI FACES. 
f 


or three shots, which gignced from the 
Impervious hido. without harming the 
beast, and then. belng as prudent as he 
is brave, he look to his heels. But the 
rhinoceros, clumsy 4s he looks. can run 
‘5 fast a8 o horse, and there was not a 
tres in reach. My friend quickly conclud- 
cd there Was no escape in retreat, so he 
stopped in bis tracks, tumed and coolly 
faced the rapidly approaching animal, 
With its heaa down, its long, sharp horn 
polsed for tho torrible thrust, the rhi- 
noccros camo at him Ike a thunderbolt. 
Few mon could have faced such a charge. 
But Selous stood ke a statue until the 
beast was barely 8 feet from him, when 
ho jumped quickly to one #lde, and ns It 
swept by him he grasped its upper horn 
‘and sprang ightly upon its back, With 
a bellow of surprise the rhinoceros sped 
on; {ts rage turned to tefror.¢ All It 
wanted now was to get this thing, what- 
ever it was, off Its back, and it made for 
the water. This move didn't suit Scloun. 
He knew if the beast got into the water 


Ww 


trick. ‘This was down in the Nyass® 
country, Selous and a band of native 
Mélpers had rounded up a rather large 


sord of elephants and had killed five or 
six. the remainder breaking through the 
rpg and getting away. They were busy 
at work collecting the ivory, when the 
rest of the herd came charging back, in- 
tent on revenge for the death of their 
comrades. The natives took to thelr heels, 
but Selous found refuge behind the body 
of ono of the beasts they had killed and 
poured lead Into the charging column. 
He had toppled over three of them when 
he discovered that his ammunition was 
exhausted. Before he had time to decida 
upon his next move they had surrounded 
‘im, and were coming at him full tit 
from all dfrections. It was a deucedly 
Ineonventent position, don't you knows 
But no matter what the circumstances, 
ny friend Selous never loses his presenca 
(mind. He climbed quickly to the top 
M{ BIS barricade of flesh and standing 
ipright calmly awalted the crash. On 
ame the monsters, trumpeting Curiously, 
heir little cyes gleaming with rage. They 
gere ot more than 20 feet away when 
Selous pulled from his pocket a large 
British flag and waved it in their faces, 
At sight of the glorious colors every cle= 


it would be all up with him and, be-iphant in the charging circle went down 


sides. he syanted to capture the brute. 


Leaning over, he caught the right ear of |v! 


the rhinoceros In his teeth and bit as 


‘on its’ knees so suddenly and with such 
Nerice that {t droye {ls tusks into the 


ground, and there they stood on thelr 


hard as he could, ‘This animals ears are {heads with thelr hind legs waving and 


‘very sensitive, and {t roared with pain, at 
the Same time turning to the right, as 
Selous wanted it to do, for this direction 
took {t away from the water. The be | 
didn't have sense enough to stop, and by 
alternately biting, {ts right and left ear 
Selous guided the terrible brute right into 
camp and afterward sold It to a z0olog- 
feal garden. 

‘The passenger from Guthrie opened his 
mouth to say something, but the words 
stuck In his throat and the Englishman 
went on. 

“Selous,” he said, "kills a great many 
elephants and thinks no more of Jt than 
of killing lions, but occasionally an ete- 
phant gives him something more than @ 
commercial Interest for a few moments. 

[recall one incident In which he saved 
himself some little annoyance by a clever 


} gesticulating in the alr. I don't supposa 
there eyer was a more remarkable in- 
stance of loyalty. This was in the British 
protectorate, you understand. Selous 
Was so touched that he didn't take ad- 
vantage of their helplessness, but allowed 
them to get awny as best they could. 
But really, gentlemen, I must retire. 
Good nignt.” and the Englishman 
Knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
went out. 
‘Well, what do you know about that!"* 
exclaimed the passenger from Guthrie, 
‘as soon as he could recover his breath. 
“think,” sald the red-headed man in 


the corner, “that {f my Influence can 
prevent It Mr. Roosevelt will not go 
to Africa."” 


‘He'd better keep away from England, 
too,"” grunted the man from Guthri 


S 


OU VEE 


“Hey there, Brown, render an account 
of yourself. Just what was it that hap- 
pened last Saturday afternoon?” 

It was Smith who put the question as 
Brown and Miss Simmons showed their 
faces at the door of the private dining 
room set apart every Saturday evening 
for the benefit of the club. 

“Can't you walt till I get inside and re- 
eye myself of this new lid?” and Brown 
tok an Impossible green thing from his 
head and passed It, along with hls top 
coat, to the expectant walter. Then he 
turned deliberately to assist Miss Sim- 
mons out of her long black velvet coat. 
"There was something tantalizing about 
the slow deliberation with which he regu- 
lated his movements. 

“Iam the answer to the old question, 
‘Did you ever get left?’ and the answer Is 
in the affirmative,” he sald at length, 
when all the members were in thelr 
places and the “little necks" were arriv- 
ing. 

“Well, I'd be ashamed to tell It—a man 
who's been~6n the road a8 long as you 
have," Jones growled. a 

“Not ashamed in the least. 
it” Brown retorted. 

"Proud? And for why?" Brigss wanted 
to know. “Is there a Carnegla medal in 
it, or did one of your customers come 
chasing down to the s(ation after you to 
hand youa bumper order? I can’t think 
of anything élse that'd make me proud to 
miss a train.” é 

“Notbing as commonplace as that." 
Brown sald, with a contemptuous wave 
of the hand and a broad wrinkling of the 
nose that /was meant for a sneer. “You 
see—" Hére he interJocled a long, !m- 
pressive pauee. It was not often that 
Brown got an opportunity to be the Inter- 
esting member of the club, and he was 
Working it for all {t was worth. “You sce, 
Miss Simmons has been cautioning me 
against deterlorating into a mere ma- 
chine. The travelling man who never 
misses a train and always lands the order 
he goes after {s ina fair way to get pare- 
sis or ossification of the cerebrum or—? 

“Makes me think of a Uttle boy I used 
to know,” White put in, “His grandfather 
was terribly sick and they sent to the 
city for a specialist, and the kid sat under 
the windew of the room where they were 
holding the consultation and heard a lot 
of ble words Ike ‘necroslsand ‘osaifica- 
tion,’ and all that sort, and when the 
great man had gone he came running 
over to our house and sald, ‘Reckon 
gran‘dad's goin’ to die. All hia bones has 
oxsified . 

“He meant that his grandfather's joints 
had ossified, didn't he?" Mrs, Smith asked, 

“T don't think he knew what he meant, 
but I do know what he was trying to do. 
He was trying to impress us with his 
Jearning—" and White shot a significant 
Jook at Brown. BIT, 
oma people are casily impresse 
‘Miss Simmons remarked, coming to the 
rescue of her too, too slow flance. Then 


Proud of 


“physical geography? What's that mot 
to do with {t?” 

“A whole lot, I can tell you. You'd not 
be asking {f you'd ever felt ns foollsh 
as I did last Wednesday afternoon. You 
see, I had to co to Washington on a lit- 
tle businers for the house, and I had to 
change cars at Pittsburg, and I looked 
over the time table and saw that I had 
an hour and twonty minutes between 
trains, Well, that's a long time. but I 
just thought I'd do ao Ilttle business on 
the side. Had a scheme I wanted to 
present to a man there, and it'd save mo 
a long stop-over on the way bacle If I 
say him then, and Jet him browse over 
{t while T'was Jn Washington. So I went 
to his office and talked to im about ‘aalt 
an hour, and then wandered comfortably 
back to the statlon and inquired about my. 
train, and was Informed, In that super- 
cilious way that the Pittsburgers haye, 
that {t had been gone about an hour, 
more or less. In fact. ft had pulled out 


just twenty-three minutes ahead of me. 
I asked him howvit happened to go an 
hour ahead of time, and he caid it went 
on time, and had been going at that time 
as long as he could remember. Then I 
looked at the clock, and I can tell you 
T felt batty for a few seconds. 

“What had that man glyen you to 
drink?" Mrs, Briggs asked. 

“Not a blamed thing—not even water, 
although I got some of it, and pretty 
cold at that, down my spine. When I 
pulled out my watch I saw that I had 
still plenty of time to catch the train, 
and I concluded that this must be an- 
other one that had gone, and I told the 
chap so, and I informed him that his 
station clock Was away off, and he sald 
I was batty sure enough, and my watch 
was an hour slow—like everybody and 
everything that docsn't hall from Pitts- 
burg, and after I went off and sat down 
and thought about it awhile, it came 
oyer me that the sun may shine on the 


Just and the unjust, but {t doesn't do its 
shining on all of them at the same time, 
and it happened that Pittsburg 1s tho 
dividing ling between our sun and the 
one they have in the effete East. You 
see, I arrived according to middle time 
and I ought to have left according to 


Eastern time—only I didn't, I got left in- 
stead.” 
“What I want to know ts, did you 


land the deal, or whatever you men call 
{t, with the Pittsburg man?” Mrs, John- 
son demanded. Her sense of justice and 
compensation required that some good 


come of every seeming misfortune. 
“Naw! Got the coldest turndown I ever 


had in my lif 

“Well, that's recky. I remember once 
when I got left, and it wasn't a cold 
turndown by any means,” Briggs soothed. 
“Jt was down in Arkansaw and it was 
August. Do you happen to know any- 
thing about a way station In Arkansaw 
in August? If you don't, I'd advise you 


= 


“THOSE. TWO MATCHED YARTES 
FOR THREE pS OL HOURS” 


Brown was suffered to proceed with his 
narrative. 

‘You ses. I was in Abe Lincoln's town, 
and I didn't get so very much business 
done. because they can’t think of any- 
think up) there except that all eyes are 
on Springfleld, Well, Saturday Isn't a 
very good day for business anyway. and 
I happened to fall in with a bunch of 
old settlers, and they invited me to go 
to lunch with ‘em, and I went. There 
was one chap In the crowd that sald he 
was an old friend of the Todd: family— 
you know Mrs. Lincoln was a Podd—and 
he had the richest string of Lincoln yarns 
I ever listened to. And he hald a pretty 
Rood rlyal, too—a young chap whose fa- 
ther had been @ personal friend of Lin- 
coli during the war, and he had all bis 
ad's stock of atorles. And those two 
matched varns for three solfd hours, and 
when T looked at my watch—well, my 
train was gone, and that’s all there is 


to in” 

“And you couldn't catch a car on the 
interurban?" Jones asked, 
Not when I had a ticket on the steam 
line. and my trunks up at the bagguge 
room, all checked and ready to xo. Not 
on your ilfe. I got In here at a Uittle 
before midnight, but I wouldn't have 
missed that feast of storles for all the 
Saturday Dinner Club feeds in creation. 

"And so you haye demonstrated that 
your brain 4 still soft,” Jones sald’ with 
@ twinkle In his eve. “If that’s a teat, 
mine's softer'n yours. I got left last 
werk, loo, And I didn't have any Lin- 
coln yarns nor any other kind to tle me 
up. I just naturally forgot my physical 
Reopraphy."" 


= 


SPRIGGS, THE JOY-GIVER. 


Copyright, 1909, by W. G. Chapman, 

To Addison Spriggs a great thought had 
come. 

“rom thls time forth,” he said to him- 
self, “I am going to make people glad. 
What nobler mission can any man have? 
‘And what is the most effeétive method 
of zlving Joy? It can be explained in 
two words: Give praise, Hereafter I 
shall give praise wherever I may be. 
‘The grent trouble with most of us in this 
world 1s that we are slaves to formality. 
Jn future I shall not wait for-an intro- 
duction to a Jady in order to tell her 
she {s adorable. Why should I? It Is 0 
waste of time to do so, and people who 
take such a course blilnd themselves to 
their opportunitles.”” 

With Addison Spriges to think was to 
act. He put on his hat and started out 
to iuncheon. In the elevator he turund 
to the young man who was handling the 
lever and sald: 

“Do you know that your face reminds 
me of the face of Napolecn? You have 
the splendidly formed nose and the square 
Jaw of the reat Corsican.’ 
‘Quit your kiddin’."" replied the elevatoz 

Where Spriggs ato the noonday meal, 
which cost him 46 cents, a young woman 
with dark eyes and three-quarters of a 
pound of halr which had grown upon 
somebody else, bent over hin: and sighed 
several weary sighs while she waited for 
his order. 

“Here, thought Spriggs, “Is a chance 
for me to gladden one whose life Is a 
monotonous round of drudgery. 

“Do you know," he asked, “that there 
fs something about your face which re- 
minds me of Aphrodite?" | 

“Where does she walt?” the lady in- 
quired, as she began picking her teeth 
with a pin. 


m 


Then the floor-walker laid a heavy 
hand upon Addison Spriggs. 

“You have studied Greek mythology, 
haye you not?"? 

“Nix. I started to learn shorthand 
‘once, but I give it up because {t made 
my head ache.” 

“Well, no matter,” Spriggs gallantly 
declared; you are very beautiful.” 

“There, there,” the waltreas answered, 
patting him on his bald spot; “get busy, 
with your order. My feet hurts.”” 

After he bad finished hfs meal Spriggs 
had twenty minutes to spare, and he de- 
clded to step Into a department store for 
the purpose of purchasing a palr of 
gloves which he hid needed for several 
weeks. The glové'lcounter was presided 
over by a Indy whose first object in life 
seemed to be to permit the world to know 
that she had splendid teeth. 


BY S. E. KISER. 


‘What size do you wear?" she asked. 

"I don't know,” sald Spriggs, smiling 
at her in a kindly way. “Can you take 
my mensure?” 

He seated himself and rested an elbow 
on the counter. The lady picked out a 
pair of gloves und began trying them on 
him. 

“What pretty, soft hands you have, 
sald Spriggs, looking soulfully into her 
eyes. 

“T should think,” she answered, a little 
coldly, “that your collar would hurt your 
neck. It Js frayed around the edges. I 
mean your collar.” 

“You have the most beautiful teeth I 
have ever scen,”” Mr. Spriggs declared. 

‘These won't do," the Indy complained 

Your knuckles are too bis. 

In a moment she returned with a larger 
pair. While she was endeavoring to get 
the good right hand of Addison Spriggs 
encased in dogskin be smiled very Kindly 
upon her and sald: 

“L wish I might come here every day 
to buy gloves. Your dimples make me 
gind.”” 

She looked at the floorwalker, 
stood behind Mr. Spriggs. : 

“May I tell you," Sprises added, “that 
you are the most beautiful creature tt 
has eyer been my pleasure to behold? 

‘Then the Noorwalker laid a heavy hand 
upon Addison Spriggs, and a moment 
Inter women were fainting while strong 
men were assisting In the deplorable bus 
ness of flinging Into the street one whd 
had recently decided to become a joy- 
giver. t 

‘When Spriggs attempted to &xplain the 
matter to two pollcemen who took charge 
of him, one of them placed his nose near 


the mouth of tho altrufst andraniffed sev- 
eral times, after which he turned to his 


who 


(S 


“I FLLT SETI V FORA 
FEW SECO S* 


to let me tell you—and take my word for 
it, You may be from Missouri, but you'd 
better stay there.” 

"Yes, and he could have ‘shown’ you to 
your heart's content when he got/home,”” 
Mrs, Briggs laughed. "I never saw such 
a looking head. Poor fellow—dld any of 
you know my husband when he was bald 
as a billiard ball?” . 

‘The club contemplated the head of 
Briggs, flowing with thick, silken locks 
of brown, whereof he was abnormally 
proud, for « man. 

“1 was just trying to 
Johnson sald, meditatively. “Don't you 
remember when T first met you, at a 
convention in Indfanapolls, away back in 
the 90s? That was before I wus mar- 
rled, and when I met you here again a 
fow years ago I was sure Mr. Briggs had 
changed greatly. He actually looks like 
a different man. Now, I remember that 
he Was bald when IT saw him before," 

“What kind of hair tonte Is going to 
get a boost this time?” White wanted to 
know. “Not that I am fn need of any, 
at least at present. A fellow can't ever 
tell what's going to happen In the future, 
T might get myself snatched baldheaded 
most any minute, and It's Just as well to 
have the remedy on tap." 

"You can use his remedy if yoll have 
the courage," Mrs. Briggs retorted, 2 
grim smile on her face. "I know soyeral 
peopl® wh have gone to scalp specialists 
and paid large sums for the same kliud’ of 
torture, and not always wtih as good re- 
sults.” e 


“What has all this to do with getting 


think," “Mrs. 


fellow-offlcer, shook his head and sald, a 


Hittle sadly: 
“Batty. That's all,” 


Se, and he had no mind to Iet ft drop inta 
oblivion. 

"I think T can convince you that we aro 
sticking to the text,” Briggs Informed 
him. “'You may not see any connection 
between getting left at a way station in 
Arkansas and growing a new wig, but I 
can. It was lke this—" Then he 
paused to get the facts In chronolosical 
erder. ‘I had been down in Texas on a 
business trip and I got a wire to go to 
some miserable ttle hole in Arkansas 
to meet a man and settle some knotty 
problems with him. He was down thero 
on a timber reservation of his, and the 
only way we could sce him was to so and 
smoke him out. That's how I happencd 
to be on that little forkwater rond. Why, 
as I live, they fired the engine with hf{ck= 
cry logs. You needn't grin; that’s tho 


“After I got through with my business 
caught the next train, and we had run a 
long way from the Umber when the en- 
gine stopped to rest its legs or something 
and we all got out to see what was tho 
matter, and there was the longest, lank- 
est Arkansaw kid you ever laid eyes on, 
‘and he had come out Into tho tall grass to 
tell us that n bridge had gone out and 
weld be wrecked If we went much far- 
ther. He sald a force of men was at work 
on the bridge and it'd be about six hours 
before they got ‘er so’s ‘the train could 
cross, You can guess what we felt lke, 
‘There was one aioe drummer in the crowd 
who knew that neck of the woods, and he 
jtold us about a farmhouse where you 
could get the best corn bread and butter- 
milk tliat ever grew, so we all hiked over 
there—more to Kill time than anything 
clse—and on the way the wind blew my 
at oft Into a pasture, and there was a 
very ungentlemanly bovine In there that 
declined to give possession without @& 
fight. I think a goat came and ate the 
hat. Anyway, I didn’t get it back, and 

"You had another in the car, I hope, 
Miss Simmons said 
Yes, [ had, but when we got back the 
car wasn't there. It was the wagon bride 
that was washed out, and so the train 
proceeded on {ts way as soon as the fire- 
man and brakeman got back from thelr 
trip of Inspection. And there we seven 
were, stranded In the wilderness, and ane 
other train along some time next day 
‘The same chap who took us over to tho 
farmhouse salad that {f wo didn't mind 
walking across country about four miles 
we could get a train on another road at 
o'clock that evening, and you better bet 
wa hiked, We made It all right, all right, 
but at the flag atatlon there wasn't so 
much as a cow shed for shelter, and wa 
didn't even have a newspaper among us 
that I could make a dunce cap of to cover 
my bald pate. I reckon the benign raya 
of O}a Sol played over my cranium tn all 
about six hours, and when I got home tha 
top of my head was one solld Ddiister. 
That's where the scalp specialists got tha 
Idea of bllstering the head to start a new 
growth of hair, Really, I ought to be cole 


left by trains? Brown demanded, some- 
what testily. He had Introduced that top- 


lecting royalties from every one of them. 


‘MEDIUM-SIZED JOURNEYS 7 
to the HOMES of the GREAT 


BY STRICKLAND W.GILLILAN 


Copyrighy, 1909, by W. G. Chapman. 

Once in Athens, Greece, whence come 
the hero stories and the men who sell 
dusty sandy on the street corners, lived 
Georgo F. Socrates, the champlon heavy- 
wWelght philosopher of Parthenon County. 
‘When he came into the grocery of the 
‘Miltlades Bros. and reached into the 
eracker box, all the other hands were 
bastlly withdrawn, and the skippers in 
the public cheese retired to executive ses- 
lon. 

Soc, as he was affectionately called, 
held the open tournament cup for sall- 
vary sharpshooting, also, and had not 
missed the stove door in elght years. He 
was practically sure of an adult fy at a 
quarter of a parasang, if the day was not 
windy. 

One evening when Soc returned home 
from his daily toll at the store and be- 
gan to pare his stone bruises on the front 
stbop, he said to his wife, Xanthippe: 

‘Xan 
. "Hush up, you old loafer.” 

“That's what I was expecting,” replied 
Boc, calmly. “But I've a few things to 
say to you, before taking 2 step I've been 
thinking Cp) ay about lately. This 


SOCRAT 


js m cane of ‘Maid of Athens, cre we 
part,’ though you're made of vinegar, I'm 
sorry to say. Here he ducked a fat fron 


broadside followed by a rolling pin fusll~ 
lade, 


with virago obligato con expres- 


‘ve been ooking into the future and 
figuring out how things ara gong to be 
hereafter. In the language Tennyson has 
not yet used: 
I liave dipped Into the future far as human 
eyes could stang, 
Scen the folly of the world and other things to 
beat tho band, 
I have glimpsed a finish for old Aunt 
Grundy that is a fright. Of course, look~ 
ing through the pages of future history, 1 
have found myself an immortal—" 
“What's her name?" asked Xanthippe, 
Teaching around for a stove ld: 
"I mean I have found myself to be an 
immortal. But I don’t choose to be one, 
I don't want to live forever In thls raylne 
of snivels. There'll be too much to try 
@ sane man’s patlencé ulong about 1900 
Anni Domino, I see—” and here he 
forgot entirely hia delicate task of sole- 
paring, and his eyes became clairvoyant. 
"I ae directoire gowns and wiroless tele: 


OKS INTO 


graph and affinitles; I see everybody 
dodging automobiles and occas{onally a 
poor dodger that doesn't make It; I sce 
monkey dinners and thumb-print signa- 
tures; I sce great fortunes won by some 
men because the others were too dense to 
see how to keep them from It; I see the 
autocratic ruler of an empire told by his 
popularly electeu. Parliament to keep still 
except Under proper surveillance, while 
the head of a certain republt4 dictates to 
his popularly lected lawmekers such 
laws as they are permittedtnay, com- 
pelled!—to make, and tells his people 
whom they are to select as his successor 
in offlee: I see robust constitutions fol- 
lowing the flag {nto cannibal islands, even 
as red Mquor and millinery follow the 
missionary into darkest Africa and other 
places on the rural free delivery routes; 1 
see childless women who are proud of It, 
carrying poodles and Teddybears with 
goggles on, In strange yehicles that leave 
‘a wake of smell; I see people with enough 
money to feed the people of a whole 
state for ten years, struggling and de- 
celving and crushing others to get moro 
money, though they do not intend to feed 
more people with It; T gee men of Uterary 


nll 


walt 


“TWANT YOU TO MARRY AGRLY.” 


FUTURE 


aspiration telling other folks how to ace 
quire wealth and merit and wisdom, whila 
some of those same writer men are them- 
selves half-fed, erratic and personally 
worthless; I see spinsters and bachelo-¥ 
writing learned|treatises on the care and 
discipline of children, and those 
childless ones changing thelr ri 
because a (amily with young progeny has 
moyed into the same flat; I see fashions 
running thelr eccentric course—beauty ona 
Year depending on the narrowness of 
one's headgear and the next upon get< 
ting a top-piece too large to go into a cab 
door; I see Jests that we have swapped 


ty years, dress. 


tations as humorlsts—say, Xan, is thera 
anything to drink about the house?" 
“Nothing but some old hemlock, extra 
ary." 
“Bring me the bottle. Thanks! 
me that vial of prussic acid as a chaser, 


ture, I want to make a sure job of it. 
Ta ta, Xan. 
J s0 somebody will be sorry I'm dead." 


truth, if it does sound like a fairy tale. hy 


around Miltindes’ grocery store for twen= 
dup and making a dig 
hit on Broadway and giving men repu- 


Now get 
After seeing all those things In the fu- 


I want you to marry againy 


